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THE PLOT AGAINST 
INDUSTRIAL FREEDO 


At the time of writing, the strike of the 
dockers has been in progress for some three 
weeks, and embraces nearly a third of the 
dockworkers and some of the most important 
ports in the country, including London and 
Liverpool. So far, the dockers who have 
actually come out have fought with great ten- 
acity, and in the three weeks very few have 
gone back once they came out. But, impor- 
tant as the strike is as an indication, like the 
great building workers’ demonstration, of the 
rising militancy of the British workers, it is 
perhaps even more valuable in the way in 
which it has shown the role of the Labour 
government with regard to the struggles which 


The ruling class plot is shown clearly in 
the lie that all the trouble at the docks has 
been caused by outside agitators, and in par- 
ticular the Revolutionary Communist Party. 
This statement seems to have sprung from 
Donovon, the national secretary of the dock- 
ers’ section of the Transport and General 
Workers’ Union, and was immediately taken 
up by the reactionary press, particularly the 
Sunday Dispatch, which devoted a scurrilous 
leading article to the ‘plot’. 

In fact, only those who have no knowledge 
of industrial matters imagine for a moment 
that strikes are caused by agitators. Strikes 
are in fact caused by real hardships and by the 





‘Our Fight for Freedom 


DECLARE BUILDING WORKERS AT LOND 


Nothing could have shown more clearly the 
increasingly militant mood of the British workers 
than the great demonstration of building workers 
in London on Monday, 8th October. The de- 
monstration arose out of the grievances of the 
140,000 men now employed on bomb damage 
work in the London area. With the coming into 
effect of Winter time on the 7th October, the 
hours of these men have been cut to 44 hours 
a week, with no compensating rise in hourly 
wage rates, so that their wages, before deduction 
of taxes, will be only an average of £5 a week, 
which is barely a living wage at the present cost 
of living, particularly for the workers from the 
provinces who have been directed to London 
and who often have to keep two homes going 
with a totally inadequate susbistence allowance. 
The reduction in wages amounts to 28/6 for 
tradesmen and 22/- for labourers. 

On the preceding Saturday, the 6th October, 
a small meeting of about 1,500 men in Hyde 
Park decided to hold a token half-day strike on 
the Monday, to commence at noon and to be 
followed by a mass meeting in Hyde Park and 
a demonstration to march to Whitehall and pre- 
sent the men’s demands. 

At Hyde Park on Monday it soon became 
evident that the demonstration was going to be 
very large. By 2 o’clock the open space near 
Marble Arch was already filled with a great mass 
of men in their working clothes, and from then 
until 3 o’clock there was a continual stream 
through the Park gates of contingents with ban- 
ners and placards, until more than a hundred 
thousand people were gathered. 


The Workers’ Demands 


Rnaakere addressed the mbpn fram the roanf af 


of Irish banners expressing solidarity with their 
English comrades. Other banners set out the 
demands. One said, “Our fight for freedom be- 
gins Now”, and a black placard with white 
lettering expressed a common sentiment by say~ 
ing “Out with Coppock!” (Secretary of the Nat- 
ional Federation of Building Trades Operatives). 

As the procession drew near to its destination 
the reason for the police guard became evident, 
for the men were not allowed to go anywhere 
near Whitehall. Instead the demonstration was 
turned off at Piccadilly Circus and sent back to 
Hyde Park. The men were incensed at this 
typical police trick. 


The Minister Not At Home 


Several hundred men, however, gathered in 
Whitehall, and a large group waited outside the 
Ministry of Health, while some of them attemp- 
ted to see the Minister on behalf of the demon- 
strators. After they had waited some long time, 
an official came out to say that the Minister was 
not at home, and that in any case he would not 
see anybody as wages were not his affair. This 
from the “revolutionary” Aneurin Bevan, who 
once appeared as an ardent champion of the rank 
and file in the Labour movement! It was little 
wonder that the men went away with bitter 
remarks about the Labour government. 

Meanwhile the procession returned in force 
to Hyde Park, and another meeting was held, 
at which the men’s demands were reiterated, and 
a statement was carried that if the demands were 
not granted within two or three weeks there 
would be a national stoppage. A resolution de- 
manding the resignation of Coppock was carried 
unanimously. [ 
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perhaps even more valuable in the way in 
which it has shown the role of the Labour 
government with regard to the struggles which 


THE MIXTURE 


the workers are putting up against a falling 
standard of life and an industrial tyranny 
which was imposed with the excuse of the 
war, but which is being continued even when 
the war has finished. 


. 

Forces Against The Dockers 

The Labour Government, the Trade Union 
leaders and the capitalist press all stand united 
against the workers in this strike. It would 
be difficult to imagine a more solid front in 
favour of the intezests of the ruling class, and 
this opposition to the workers has been main- 
tained with the use of methods of calumny, 
threats and blacklegging which are always 
associated with the capitalist attitude towards 
strikers, but which take on a new significance. 
When they are used by a government pretend- 
in to represent the workers. 

One of the most persistent lies told about 
the dockers is that they are earning ten or 
twenty pounds a week and are living like 
lords. If so, then why is it necessary for 
them to strike and endure weeks of near- 
starvation in order to gain 25s. a day? The 
facts are that, when the dockers were earning 
full overtime during the war, it was possible 
for them to gain a fairly good living wage, by 
working themselves far beyond what they 
would normally endure in an ordinary working 
week. Now that the week has been reduced 
to normal hours, they receive an average of 


of industrial matters imagine for a moment 
that strikes are caused by agitators. Strikes 
are in fact caused by real hardships and by the 
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AS BEFORE 
workers’ resentment against unjust conditions. 
If these conditions were not present, no 
amount of agitation would bring them about. 
Strikes have existed as long as capitalism, and 
no quantity of legislation, press campaigns, or 
denunciations by politicians or trade union 
leaders will stop them from occurring. 

It is obvious that the talk of agitators is 
being used as an excuse for attacks on working 
class liberties. The R.C.P. may be used as 
the excuse for such an attack, but it will be 
aimed primarily at all militant elements in the 
working class. There is already talk in some 
newspapers, such as the Evening Standard, of 
the government reintroducing anti-strike legis- 
lation. This has so far not been denied from 
official sources, and it is quite possible that, 
while the government may repeal the Trade 
Disputes Act in order to preserve its name as 
a working class government, it will make some 
excuse for introducing new regulations to re- 
place the sinister Regulation LAA, which was 


introduced by Bevin and sponsored by the 
T.U.C. 


“Order And Reason” 


The Government’s attitude is shown clearly 
in the words of Shinwell, who said: 

** |. . in view of the power of the unions, 
there is no justification for unofficial stop- 
pages or lightning strikes. I am a Socialist 
not an anarchist and I want order and 


and who often have to keep two homes going 
with a totally inadequate susbistence allowance. 
The reduction in wages amounts to 28/6 for 
tradesmen and 22/- for labourers. 

On the preceding Saturday, the 6th October, 
a small meeting of about 1,500 men in Hyde 
Park decided to hold a token half-day strike on 
the Monday, to commence at noon and to be 
followed by a mass meeting in Hyde Park and 
a demonstration to march to Whitehall and pre- 
sent the men’s demands. 

At Hyde Park on Monday it soon became 
evident that the demonstration was going to be 
very large. By 2 o’clock the open space near 
Marble Arch was already filled with a great mass 
of men in their working clothes, and from then 
until 3 o’clock there was a continual stream 
through the Park gates of contingents with ban- 
ners and placards, until more than a hundred 
thousand people were gathered. 


The Workers’ Demands 


Speakers addressed the men from the roof of 
the Salvation Army hut and put forward the 
men’s demands, which were repeated on hundreds 


‘of banners. They were for a 44 hour week, 


with three shillings an hour for skilled craftsmen 
and 2/5d. for labourers. Both the speakers and 
the audience showed great resentment of the 
union leaders, who had given no support of any 
kind, and it was evident that this was a move- 
ment entirely of the rank and file. A great body 
of police, numbering several hundreds, was kept 
at hand in case of trouble, and a number of 
pelice spies, including some of the Special 
Branch detectives, were seen crawling round the 
edges of the crowd. 

Eventually the great procession set off, accom- 
panied by the hundreds of policemen. It was 
by far the greatest demonstration that has march- 
ed in London since the early days of the Spanish 
war. Banners bore the names of contingents 
from every part of London, as well as from 
many places in the provinces, besides a number 
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Several hundred men, however, gathered i 
Whitehall, and a large group waited outside th 


Ministry of Health, while some of them attemp 
ted to see the Minister on behalf of the demon 
strators. After they had waited some long time 
an official came out to say that the Minister wa 
not at home, and that in any case he would no 
see anybody as wages were not his affair. ‘Thi 
from the “revolutionary” Aneurin Bevan, whi 
once appeared as an ardent champion of the ran! 
and file in the Labour movement! It was littl 
wonder that the men went away with bitte 
remarks about the Labour government. 

Meanwhile the procession returned in fore 
to Hyde Park, and another meeting was hel 
at which the men’s demands were reiterated, an: 
a statement was carried that if the demands wer 
not granted within two or three weeks ther 
would be a national stoppage. A resolution de 
manding the resignation of Coppock was carrie 
unanimously. 

Men with whom I talked pointed out th 
reasonableness of their claims. When they wer 
needed, during the flying bomb raids, they work 
ed long hours for rates which only made a livin 
wage if overtime were worked. Now all thi 
dangerous work was ended and they were n¢ 
needed so urgently, they were expected to tak 
less than a living wage. They stated that dail 
expenses in fares, tobacco, lunches, etc. amounte 
to 30/- a week, even for men who did not drin 
beer, and that £5 a week, less tax, would cer 
tainly not give them sufficient for a reasonabl 
good standard of living. 

Some men pointed out that they were force 
to undertake this work during the blitz, an 
could get much higher rates if they chose t 
‘slip off the side” and work for black-mark« 
builders doing work at luxury prices. The 
also described the unpleasant system of spyin 
and rigorous timekeeping to which some of th 
local authorities—Willesden was named—sub 
jected their employees. This was much resente 
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MOUNTED POLICE AMONG DEMONSTRATORS 








Rival Nationalisms at Work in 
Palestine 


The situation in Palestine represents, as it 
always has done, a melancholy pattern of mis- 


some thousands of Jewish volunteers, whom the 
regarded as a reserve force to deal with any Ara 
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Forces Against The Dockers 


The Labour Government, the Trade Union 
leaders and the capitalist press all stand united 
against the workers in this strike. It would 
be difficult to imagine a more solid front in 
favour of the interests of the ruling class, and 
this opposition to the workers has been main- 
tained with the use of methods of calumny, 
threats and blacklegging which are always 
associated with the capitalist attitude towards 
strikers, but which take on a new significance. 
When they are used by a government pretend- 
in to represent the workers. 

One of the most persistent lics told about 
the dockers is that they are earning ten or 
twenty pounds a week and are living like 
lords. If so, then why is it necessary for 
them to strike and endure weeks of near- 
starvation in order to gain 25s. a day? |The 
facts are that, when the dockers were earning 
full overtime during the war, it was possible 
for them to gain a fairly good living wage, by 
working themselves far beyond what they 
would normally endure in an ordinary working 
week. Now that the week has been reduced 
to normal hours, they receive an average of 
less than £5 a week. This means, as Gordon 
Schaeffer has pointed out in a carefully written 
article in Reynolds’ News, that their real 
wages have dropped rather than increased 
since 1938. 


How The Dockers Live 


The real situation of the dockers was shown 
in an interview with a docker’s wife which 
was published in the News Chronicle on 
October 11th. 

** “Right kids and a husband are a lot to 
feed,” she said. ‘In a full week at the 
present rates my husband earns just under 
£5. If there is no work he gets £3. 2. 4. 
for signing-on money.’ Her rent was 10s. 
a week, but she was expecting it to rise to 
13s. Her weekly gas bill alone was 6s. 
and the children’s clothes cost a great deal. 
"Taking everything into account there is 
nothing left at the end of the week for 
clothes for myself, for insurance, or even 
for an occasional visit to the pictures,’ she 
stated. ‘With every day the strike lasts 
things are going to get worse and worse. I 
know that, but we’ve just got to face it. 
If things go on as they are we just can’t 
manage’.”” 

The dockers are striking merely for a wage 
on which they can live sufficiently well to do 
their heavy manual work. 

Another statement which has been dissemi- 
nated a good deal is that the strike means the 
loss of food and also that it will delay prison- 


_ ers of war returning to this country. These 


statements, of course, are quite ridiculous, as 
food is for the most part brought in refrigera- 
tor ships where it keeps for months, and 
prisoners of war are not brought in cargo ships 
and do not need to be unloaded by dockers. 
Plainly, such stories are set about with only 
one purpose, to arouse feeling against the 
dockers. 
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leaders will stop them from occurring. 

It is obvious that the talk of agitators is 
being used as an excuse for attacks on working 
class liberties. The R.C.P. may be used as 
the excuse for such an attack, but it will be 
aimed primarily at all militant elements in the 
working class. There is already talk in some 
newspapers, such as the Evening Standard, of 
the government reintroducing anti-strike legis- 
lation. This has so far not been denied from 
official sources, and it is quite possible that, 
while the government may repeal the Trade 
Disputes Act in order to preserve its name as 
a working class government, it will make some 
excuse for introducing new regulations to re- 
place the sinister Regulation LAA, which was 
introduced by Bevin and sponsored by the 
T.U.C. 


“Order And Reason”’ 


The Government’s attitude is shown clearly 
in the words of Shinwell, who said: 

** |. . in view of the power of the unions, 
there is no justification for unofficial stop- 
pages or lightning strikes. I am a Socialist 
not an anarchist and I want order and 
reason in our industrial relations. That is 
the only way in which we can promote 
progress.” 

In fact, the reason why it is necessary to have 
strikes and unofficial stoppages is that the 
unions use their power for reactionary ends, 
and that the only way in which the workers 
can attain anything approaching justice is by 
striking not only against the masters but also 
against the unions. It is not by supporting 
reactionary policies that ‘order and reason’ are 
attained, but by replacing the present indus- 
trial chaos and terrorism by a rational means 
of organisation by workers’ control instead of 
control by politicians and capitalists. 


Labour Strike-Breaking 


If Shinwell‘s remarks show the attitude of 
the Labour politicians in theory, the import 
behind their actions in practice is crystal clear. 
The representatives of the working class, trade 
union leaders and labour politicians, give their 
blessing to the organised blacklegging of im- 
porting soldiers to do the work of the dockers. 
Dr. Edith Summerskill, a Labour M.P. and a 
noted feminist, talks of a group of women 
volunteers to assist in unloading the ships. 

Neither we nor the dockers have any animo- 
sity against the soldiers who are involved in 
this seabbing on their fellow workers. They 
are obeying orders, and they know very well 
the consequences if they refused to obey. But 
this does not mean that they are deliberately 
against the strikers, and in fact many of them 
realise the nature of the work they are forced 
to do, which will only assist the undermining 
of their own economic position when they are 
discharged from the army. It is the Labour 
government which, with all its tradition of 
building up by the efforts of the workers, 
resorts to such despicable acts that must bear 
the condemnation of all consistent revolution- 
aries. 
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Rival Nationalisms at Work in 
Palestine 


The situation in Palestine represents, as it 
always has done, a melancholy pattern of mis- 
placed enthusiasm, and people with common 
needs fighting at cross purposes. To put the 
matter shortly, Palestine is essential to the 
British imperialists to safeguard the oil lines 
from the Persian Gulf and Iraq. In order to 
prevent the country from being held by a hostile 
peaple, the British have played a steady game 
of pitting the Jews against the Arabs, hoping 
by this division to make their own rule the more 
secure. The hostility between these two groups 
was originally negligible. With the spread of 
the Zionist movement, however, and the arrival 
of many fervent Jewish nationalists from Europe, 
the situation became acerbated, because the 
nationalist Jews wished to establish their own 
hegemony in the country. ‘The Arab peasants, 
meanwhile, were egged on by the chieftains from 
beyond the Jordan to take up an equally 
nationalist attitude, and thus the harmony which 
has originally existed between the Arab and 
Jewish peoples was broken up. Since the 
Moslems tended to show pro-German tendencies 
during the war, the British government armed 





GLASGOW “SYNDICATE OF 
ANARCHISTS” 
will hold Meetings every Sunday 
throughout the Winter at 7 p.m. in the - 
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some thousands of Jewish volunteers, whom the) 
regarded as a reserve force to deal with any Aral 
attacks. Naturally enough, the nationalist Jew 
are now attempting to use this force as a bar 
gaining counter to attempt to force a lifting o 
the ban on Jewish immigration into Palestine. 

We do not consider there should be any bas 
on the entry of Jews into Palestine, and we re 
gard it as tragic that Jewish and Arab worker 
should have been set at each other’s throats by 
British imperialists and the reactionaries of thei 
own races. But we also regard Zionism as | 
poor and reactionary solution to the troubles o 
the Jewish race. The sentimental return to th 
Promised Land cannot fail to be linked in th 
minds of other people with the old myth of th 
Chosen People which has done so much to segre 
gate the Jews and mark them off from othe 
men. Zionism, in fact, is the other side of anti 
Semitism—by offering to withdraw the Jew 
from their normal life in countries where the 
have been born and in which they should b 
rights have been as free as any other man, th 
Zionist concedes the anti-Semite’s point ani 
marks his race off from the rest of humanity 
The whole Zionist idea is bound up with the primi 
tive religion of Jehovah and the backward socia 
customs which have arisen from that creed 
The Jews will attain freedom and equality amon: 
other men only when they have thrown away th 
reactionary elements in their own institution: 
have abandoned the pretence of being the Chose 
People, and have been content to submerge th 
barriers of race and creed in a common human 
ity. The present plan of sending all the home 
less Jews to Palestine, where they will still hav 
to make homes and careers for themselves, wi 
act merely as a means of salving the conscience 
of European politicians, and will contribut 
nothing at all to solving the Jewish problen 
Fortunately, there are many Jews who realis 
this already, and it is only to be haped that the 
will eventually manage to introduce among the 
fellows the internationalist attitude for whic 
they are peculiarly fitted by their own bad © 
perience of the effects of nationalism. 
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AGAINST | ‘Our Fight for Freedom Starts Now’ 


DECLARE BUILDING WORKERS AT LONDON DEMONSTRATION 


FREEDOM 


The ruling class plot is shown clearly in 
the lie that all the trouble at the docks has 
been caused by outside agitators, and in par- 
ticular the Revolutionary Communist Party. 
This statement seems to have sprung from 
Donovon, the national secretary of the dock- 
ers’ section of the Transport and General 
Workers’ Union, and was immediately taken 
up by the reactionary press, particularly the 
Sunday Dispatch, which devoted a scurrilous 
leading article to the ‘plot’. 

In fact, only those who have no knowledge 
of industrial matters imagine for a moment 
that strikes are caused by agitators. Strikes 
are in fact caused by real hardships and by the 





Nothing could have shown more clearly the 
increasingly militant mood of the British workers 
than the great demonstration of building workers 
in London on Monday, 8th October. The de- 
monstration arose out of the grievances of the 
140,000 men now employed on bomb damage 
work in the London area. With the coming into 
effect of Winter time on the 7th October, the 
hours of these men have been cut to 44 hours 
a week, with no compensating rise in hourly 
wage rates, so that their wages, before deduction 
of taxes, will be only an average of £5 a week, 
which is barely a living wage at the present cost 
of living, particularly for the workers from the 
provinces who have been directed to London 
and who often have to keep two homes going 
with a totally inadequate susbistence allowance. 
The reduction in wages amounts to 28/6 for 
tradesmen and 22/- for labourers. 

On the preceding Saturday, the 6th October, 
a small meeting of about 1,500 men in Hyde 
Park decided to hold a token half-day strike on 
the Monday, to commence at noon and to be 
followed by a mass meeting in Hyde Park and 
a demonstration to march to Whitehall and pre- 
sent the men’s demands. 

At Hyde Park on Monday it soon became 
evident that the demonstration was going to be 
very large. By 2 o’clock the open space near 
Marble Arch was already filled with a great mass 
of men in their working clothes, and from then 
until 3 o’clock there was a continual stream 
through the Park gates of contingents with ban- 
ners and placards, until more than a hundred 
thousand people were gathered. 


The Workers’ Demands 


Speakers addressed the men from the roof of 


of Irish banners expressing solidarity with their 
English comrades. Other banners set out the 
demands. One said, “Our fight for freedom be- 
gins Now’, and a black placard with white 
lettering expressed a common sentiment by say- 
ing “Out with Coppock!” (Secretary of the Nat- 
ional Federation of Building Trades Operatives). 

As the procession drew near to its destination 
the reason for the police guard became evident, 
for the men were not allowed to go anywhere 
near Whitehall. Instead the demonstration was 
turned off at Piccadilly Circus and sent back to 
Hyde Park. The men were incensed at this 
typical police trick. 


The Minister Not At Home 


Several hundred men, however, gathered in 
Whitehall, and a large group waited outside the 
Ministry of Health, while some of them attemp- 
ted to see the Minister on behalf of the demon- 
strators. After they had waited some long time, 
an official came out to say that the Minister was 
not at home, and that in any case he would not 
see anybody as wages were not his affair. This 
from the “revolutionary” Aneurin Bevan, who 
once appeared as an ardent champion of the rank 
and file in the Labour movement! It was little 
wonder that the men went away with bitter 
remarks about the Labour government. 

Meanwhile the procession returned in force 
to Hyde Park, and another meeting was held, 
at which the men’s demands were reiterated, and 
a statement was carried that if the demands were 
not granted within two or three weeks there 
would be a national stoppage. A resolution de- 
manding the resignation of Coppock was carried 
unanimously. 

Men with whom I talked pointed out the 
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Worse Than The Army! 


Other men emphasised the fact that they had 
to fight not only for themselves but also to 
ensure that the men coming out of the army 
would not return to low wages and bad condi- 
tions. They pointed out that a man with service 
pay and allowances for a family would actually 
find himself worse off if he returned to building 
work at the new rates. 
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Strikes 
re in fact caused by real hardships and by the 


AS BEFORE 


workers’ resentment against unjust conditions. 
if these conditions were not present, no 
mount of agitation would bring them about. 
Strikes have existed as long as capitalism, and 
10 quantity of legislation, press campaigns, or 
lenunciations by politicians or trade union 
leaders will stop them from occurring. 

It is obvious that the talk of agitators is 
being used as an excuse for attacks on working 
slass liberties. The R.C.P. may be used as 
the exeuse for such an attack, but it will be 
timed primarily at all militant elements in the 
working class. There is already talk in some 
newspapers, such as the Evening Standard, of 
the government reintroducing anti-strike legis- 
ation. This has so far not been denied from 
ficial sources, and it is quite possible that, 
while the government may repeal the Trade 
Disputes Act in order to preserve its name as 
1 working class government, it will make some 
*xeuse for introducing new regulations to re- 
place the sinister Regulation LAA, which was 
introduced by Bevin and sponsored by the 
r.Uu.c. 


“Order And Reason” 


The Government’s attitude is shown clearly 
in the words of Shinwell, who said: 

** in view of the power of the unions, 
there is no justification for unofficial stop- 
pages or lightning strikes. IT am a Socialist 
not anarchist and T want order and 
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with a totally inadequate susbistence allowance. 
The reduction in wages amounts to 28/6 for 
tradesmen and 22/- for labourers. 

On the preceding Saturday, the 6th October, 
a small meeting of about 1,500 men in Hyde 
Park decided to hold a token half-day strike on 
the Monday, to commence at noon and to be 
followed by a mass meeting in Hyde Park and 
a demonstration to march to Whitehall and pre- 
sent the men’s demands. 

At Hyde Park on Monday it soon became 
evident that the demonstration was going to be 
very large. By 2 o’clock the open space near 
Marble Arch was already filled with a great mass 
of men in their working clothes, and from then 
until 3 o’clock there was a continual stream 
through the Park gates of contingents with ban- 
ners and placards, until more than a hundred 
thousand people were gathered. 


The Workers’ Demands 


Speakers addressed the men from the roof of 
the Salvation Army hut and put forward the 
men’s demands, which were repeated on hundreds 
of banners. They were for a 44 hour week, 
with three shillings an hour for skilled craftsmen 
and 2/5d. for labourers. Both the speakers and 
the audience showed great resentment of the 
union leaders, who had given no support of any 
kind, and it was evident that this was a move- 
ment entirely of the rank and file. A great body 
of police, numbering several hundreds, was kept 
at hand in case of trouble, and a number of 
pelice spies, including some of the Special 
Branch detectives, were seen crawling round the 
edges of the crowd. 

Eventually the great procession set off, accom- 
panied by the hundreds of policemen. It was 
by far the greatest demonstration that has march- 
ed in London since the early days of the Spanish 
war. Banners bore the names of contingents 
from every part of London, as well as from 
many places in the provinces, besides a number 
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Several hundred men, however, gathered in 
Whitehall, and a large group waited outside the 
Ministry of Health, while some of them attemp- 
ted to see the Minister on behalf of the demon- 
strators. After they had waited some long time, 
an official came out ‘to say that the Minister was 
not at home, and that in any case he would not 
see anybody as wages were not his affair. This 
from the “revolutionary” Aneurin Bevan, who 
once appeared as an ardent champion of the rank 
and file in the Labour movement! It was little 
wonder that the men went away with bitter 
remarks about the Labour government. 

Meanwhile the procession returned in force 
to Hyde Park, and another meeting was held, 
at which the men’s demands were reiterated, and 
a statement was carried that if the demands were 
not granted within two or three weeks there 
would be a national stoppage. A resolution de- 
manding the resignation of Coppock was carried 
unanimously. 

Men with whom I talked pointed out the 
reasonableness of their claims. When they were 
needed, during the flying bomb raids, they work- 
ed long hours for rates which only made a living 
wage if overtime were worked. Now all this 
dangerous work was ended and they were not 
needed so urgently, they were expected to take 
less than a’ living wage. ‘They stated that daily 
expenses in fares, tobacco, lunches, etc. amounted 
to 30/- a week, even for men who did not drink 
beer, and that £5 a week, less tax, would cer- 
tainly not give them sufficient for a reasonably 
good standard of living. 

Some men pointed out that they were forced 
to undertake this work during the blitz, and 
could get much higher rates if they chose to 
‘slip off the side” and work for black-market 
builders doing work at luxury prices. They 
also described the unpleasant system of spying 
and rigorous timekeeping to which some of the 
local authorities—Willesden was named—sub- 
jected their employees. 
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Rival Nationalisms at Work in 
Palestine 


The situation in Palestine represents, as it 
always bas done, a melancholy pattern of mis- 
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some thousands of Jewish volunteers, whom they 
regarded as a reserve force to deal with any Arab 
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This was much resented. 
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Worse Than The Army! 


Other men emphasised the fact that they had 
to fight not only for themselves but also to 
ensure that the men coming out of the army 
would not return to low wages and bad condi- 
tions. They pointed out that a man with service 
pay and allowances for a family would actually 
find himself worse off if he returned to building 
work at the new rates. 

The men were all very disgruntled with the 
attitude of the Government and the unions. 
The police trick of turning back the procession 
made them angry, and their general attitude to 
the police was one of hostility. Of the Labour 
Government one man remarked, “They’re a bad 
lot, as bad as the rest,” and the general feeling 
was that once they had gained the votes of the 
workers the Eabour ministers did not intend to 
do anything more. All the men felt that the 
Union leaders were acting against them, and that 
the executives should be cleared out as soon as 
possible. 

The whole’ atmosphere of the demonstration 
was one of a return to genuine working-class 
militancy. The men seemed to have seen 
through the games of their leaders, and to be 
ready to fight their own battles. The great 
disillusionment with political and industrial 
autocracy is setting in, and it is for the anar- 
chists and syndicalists to see that no opportuni- 
ties are lost of turning this tendency towards 
the realisation of the need for continued direct 
action to attain the workers’ control of produc- 
tion and distribution which is the only solution 
to industrial problems. 

JUNIUS II. 


JOHN OLDAY 
at Stake Hill Camp 


Our comrade John Olday, who will be known 
to readers of War Commentary and Freedom for 
his cartoons and for his books of biting socially 
satirical drawings, The March to Death and The 
Life We Live, has been imprisoned again, this 
time by a court martial, which has given him a 
sentence of eighteen months’ detention on a 
charge of desertion. 

John Olday has been sent to the notorious 
Stake Hill Detention Camp in Lancashire. Re- 
ports of barbarous treatment of prisoners have 
been reaching the outer world from this camp 
for some time, and recently a local curate has 
raised an agitation against the abuses, which 
has just been given point by the suicide of one 
of the prisoners there. The report of the curate, 
Urien Evans, on this camp, which was formerly 
a disused mill, ran as follows: — 

“Castleton is becoming infamous. For some 
weeks now, the vicar and I have been taking 
services for the 400 Church of Eneland sol. 
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leaders will stop them from occurring. 

It is obvious that the talk of agitators is 
being used as an excuse for attacks on working 
class libertics. The R.C.P. may be used as 
the excuse for such an attack, but it will be 
aimed primarily at all militant elements in the 
working class. There is already talk in some 
newspapers, such as the Evening Standard, of 
the government reintroducing anti-strike legis- 
lation. This has so far not been denied from 
official sources, and it is quite possible that, 
while the government may repeal the Trade 
Disputes Act in order to preserve its name as 
a working class government, it will make some 
excuse for introducing new regulations to re- 
place the sinister Regulation 1AA, which was 
introduced by Bevin and sponsored by the 
T.U.C. 


“Order And Reason’”’ 


The Government’s attitude is shown clearly 
in the words of Shinwell, who said: 

** |. . in view of the power of the unions, 
there is no justification for unofficial stop- 
pages or lightning strikes. I am a Socialist 
not an anarchist and I want order and 
reason in our industrial relations. That is 
the only way in which we can promote 
progress.” 

In fact, the reason why it is necessary to have 
strikes and unofficial stoppages is that the 
unions use their power for reactionary ends, 
and that the only way in which the workers 
can attain anything approaching justice is by 
striking not only against the masters but also 
against the unions. It is not by supporting 
reactionary policies that ‘order and reason’ are 
attained, but by replacing the present indus- 
trial chaos and terrorism by a rational means 
of organisation by workers’ control instead of 
control by politicians and capitalists. 


Labour Strike-Breaking 


If Shinwell‘s remarks show the attitude of 
the Labour politicians in theory, the import 
behind their actions in practice is crystal clear. 
The representatives of the working class, trade 
union leaders and labour politicians, give their 
blessing to the organised blacklegging of im- 
porting soldiers to do the work of the dockers. 
Dr. Edith Summerskill, a Labour M.P. and a 
noted feminist, talks of a group of women 
volunteers to assist in unloading the ships. 

Neither we nor the dockers have any animo- 
sity against the soldiers who are involved in 
this scabbing on their fellow workers. They 
are obeying orders, and they know very well 
the consequences if they refused to obey. But 
this does not mean that they are deliberately 
against the strikers, and in fact many of them 
realise the nature of the work they are forced 
to do, which will only assist the undermining 
of their own economic position when they are 
discharged from the army. It is the Labour 
government which, with all its tradition of 
building up by the efforts of the workers, 
resorts to such despicable acts that must bear 
the condemnation of all consistent revolution- 
aries. 
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Rival Nationalisms at Work in 
Palestine 


The situation in Palestine represents, as it 
always has done, a melancholy pattern of mis- 
placed enthusiasm, and people with common 
needs fighting at cross purposes. To put the 
matter shortly, Palestine is essential to the 
British imperialists to safeguard the oil lines 
from the Persian Gulf and Iraq. In order to 
prevent the country from being held by a hostile 
people, the British have played a steady game 
of pitting the Jews against the Arabs, hoping 
by this division to make their own rule the more 
secure. The hostility between these two groups 
was originally negligible. With the spread of 
the Zionist movement, however, and the arrival 
of many fervent Jewish nationalists from Europe, 
the situation became acerbated, because the 
nationalist Jews wished to establish their own 
hegemony in the country. The Arab peasants, 
meanwhile, were egged on by the chieftains from 
beyond the Jordan to take up an _ equally 
nationalist attitude, and thus the harmony which 
has originally existed between the Arab and 
Jewish peoples was broken up. Since the 
Moslems tended to show pro-German tendencies 
during the war, the British government armed 
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some thousands of Jewish volunteers, whom they 
regarded as a reserve force to deal with any Arab 
attacks. Naturally enough, the nationalist Jews 
are now attempting to use this force as a bar- 
gaining counter to attempt to force a lifting of 
the ban on Jewish immigration into Palestine. 
We do not consider there should be any ban 
on the entry of Jews into Palestine, and we re- 
gard it as tragic that Jewish and Arab workers 
should have been set at each other’s throats by 
British imperialists and the reactionaries of their 
own races. But we also regard Zionism as a 
poor and reactionary solution to the troubles of 
the Jewish race. The sentimental return to the 
Promised Land cannot fail to be linked in the 
minds of other people with the old myth of the 
Chosen People which has done so much to segre- 
gate the Jews and mark them off from other 
men. Zionism, in fact, is the other side of anti- 
Semitism—by offering to withdraw the Jews 
from their normal life in countries where they 
have been born and in which they should by 
rights have been as free as any other man, the 
Zionist concedes the anti-Semite’s point and 
marks his race off from the rest of humanity. 
The whole Zionist idea is bound up with the primi- 
tive religion of Jehovah and the backward social 
customs which have arisen from that creed. 
The Jews will attain freedom and equality among 
other men only when they have thrown away the 
reactionary elements in their own institutions, 
have abandoned the pretence of being the Chosen 
People, and have been content to submerge the 
barriers of race and creed in a common human- 
ity. The present plan of sending all the home- 
less Jews to Palestine, where they will still have 
to make homes and careers for themselves, will 
act merely as a means of salving the consciences 
of European politicians, and will contribute 
nothing at all to solving the Jewish problem. 
Fortunately, there are many Jews who realise 
this already, and it is only to be hoped that they 


will eventually manage to introduce among their. 


fellows the internationalist attitude for which 
they are peculiarly fitted by their own bad ex- 
perience of the effects of nationalism. 


JUNIUS II. 


JOHN OLDAY 
at Stake Hill Camp 


Our comrade John Olday, who will be known 
to readers of War Commentary and Freedom for 
his cartoons and for his books of biting socially 
satirical drawings, The March to Death and The 
Life We Live, has been imprisoned again, this 
time by a court martial, which has given him a 
sentence of eighteen months’ detention on a 
charge of desertion. 

John Olday has been sent to the notorious 
Stake Hill Detention Camp in Lancashire. Re- 
ports of barbarous treatment of prisoners have 
been reaching the outer world from: this camp 
for some time, and recently a local curate has 
raised an agitation against the abuses, which 
has just been given point by the suicide of one 
of the prisoners there. The report of the curate, 
Urien Evans, on this camp, which was formerly 
a disused mill, ran as follows: — 

“Castleton is becoming infamous. For some 
weeks now, the vicar and I have been taking 
services for the 400 Church of England sol- 
diers at this detention barracks. Some of the 
things that go on there would no doubt sur- 
prise and pain the people of Castleton, but 
they know nothing of it. 

“The people of Germany were held morally 
responsible for what went on in the concen- 
tration camps. Could we be morally respon- 
sible for the dark and well-veiled secrets of 
the ‘Glasshouse’?” 

The army authorities are now trying to hush 
the matter up by a token investigation, but we 
can be sure, from past experience of this kind 
of event, that there will be no fundamental 
change in the life of prisoners in detention camps 
until the whole evil system is ended. 

Meanwhile, we transmit out solidarity to John 
Olday, whose letters display a consistently calm 
attitude towards his troubles, and to all other 
soldiers who share his imprisonment for similar 
defiance of state discipline. Let us work hard 
to force the government to grant an amnesty for 
all these men, and then let us struggle all the 
harder to end the system that makes such evils 
possible. 
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THE AWAKENING OF THE WORKERS 


Under the present competitive system the con- 
trol of a corner in wheat, oil, or any other com- 
modity, is considered legitimate, and is justified 
by its return in profits. No respect is paid to 
any moral or ethical values, and the misery, 
starvation, and degradation that the procedure 
entails are discounted in the acclamation of the 
success of the manipulators. In a society in 
which the minds of the people are carefully 
conditioned by an educational system, the church, 
the press, the wireless and the cinema, all con- 
trolled directly or indirectly by Big Business, it 
is not surprising that this state of affairs is ac- 
cepted and condoned by the workers, and that 
when an occasion arises they react in the manner 
desired. Their own feeble efforts to survive by 
kicking and clubbing their fellow workers is 
emulative of the jungle tactics of their masters. 
Their moral sense is so :perverted that to-day, 
even amongst those who ‘claim to be advanced, 
class-conscious, or militant workers, they are 
blind to the fact that they are playing the role 
for which they were specifically conditioned. 


THE CLASS STRUGGLE 

The Ruling class fears the united strength of 
the workers, and most workers know that it is 
only in unity that they have any chance of 
salvation. It is therefore the employers’ policy 
to divide the workers and keep them divided: 
This has been done successfully by all the con- 
ditioning machinery which they control, and by 
their ability to make and enforce anti-working 
class legislation. On the other hand, the workers 
have tried to set up organisations to create unity 
in an attempt to overthrow their masters, or at 
least protect themselves from the vicious assaults 
of their masters. Their failures make dismal read- 
ing in the annals of working class history. 

Why has the worker failed? Why are his 
trade union and shop stewards movements turned 
against him. Why has he to fight his own 
organisations before he can get to grips with his 
employer? He has failed for a number of 
reasons. He has failed because the conditioning 
processes are effective. He has failed because 
he believes and trusts in leaders. He has failed 
because he believes that his trade union, and 
shop ‘stewards movements remain working class 
organisations. : 


EDUCATION AND LEADERSHIP 

The success of the conditioning processes is 
too apparent to need much comment. From 
the moment at school when he submits to dis- 
cipline and acknowledges authority, through the 
intermediate stages of praying and petitioning, 
to the final stage of putting his mark on a ballot- 
paper, the worker is taught to subject and de- 
mean himself. His natural dignity and self- 
reliance are submerged. 

His belief in leadership is due to the condi- 
tioning processes. He is taught not to demand, 
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took control. 


The Trade Unions to-day are not working 
class organisations. They do not wish to over- 
throw the employing class. They are hardly 
concerned with reforming or improving the con- 
ditions of the workers. So-called revolutionary 
parties may find it convenient to support the 
trade union officials and their reactionary policy, 
and blame the apathy of the worker for the 
failure of the unions to do anything helpful in 
the working class struggle. They are interested 
in maintaining the trade unions, in order later to 
share the power of the union bureaucrats. They 
are closing their eyes to the fact that the appar- 
ent apathy is a growing realisation that the trade 
unions are of no further use to the workers. 


THE RIGHT TO LIVE 


One of the most obnoxious facts concerning 
the craft trade union is that it is a parallel of 
the trust or cartel. It may not be too obvious 
to the average worker that the purpose of his 
trade union is to create a corner in jobs. He is 
content to think that by supporting his union 
he is taking part in the class struggle. He has 
been educated to believe that because he has 
submitted to the exploitation of working for 
exceedingly low wages for a period of three, five, 
or seven years, he has earned the exclusive right 
to be employed in a particular trade or industry. 
He sees no wrong in preventing another worker, 
labelled dilutee or unskilled, from earning his 
bread and butter. 


Anarchists are essentially simple-minded, but 
an elementary and fundamental fact that should 
be obvious to everyone, is that every man is born 
with the right to live, and the right to perform 
the tasks that are necessary to live. Early man 
brought face to face with an inhospitable world 
had to work. He had to find or build a shelter. 
He had to supply himself with food, which he 
did by hunting, fishing, or tilling the soil. He 
had to clothe himself and do a number of other 
tasks in order to survive. The obligation to 
work still remains with man in modern society, 
but to-day he can do none of these necessary 
tasks without running counter to a thousand 
and one laws and restrictions. He owns nothing 
but the ability to labour, and labours only when 
he is permitted. He is prevented from doing 
the necessary amount of labour to keep himself 
alive, because certain people claim to own the 
land and all that is in it. His life is at the 
mercy of the owners of machine and factory, and 
his fate is decided by their whim and fancy. 
Property is not only theft, property is murder. 


THE FREEDOM TO STARVE 


That the worker faced with unemployment has 
tr etand in a dole queue. and hec a naltrv few 


THE DALMUIR EPILOGUE 


The danger is exemplified in the epilogue of 
the Royal Ordnance Factory, Dalmuir. The 
history of the factory has been told in the pam- 
phlet “The Struggle in the Factory”* by Equity, 
and it records the gradual degeneration of that 
factory through Communist and Trade Union 
machinations. 


At the end of August, the superintendent of 
the factory returned from London to announce 
that 600 workers would be discharged by the end 
of September. Consternation reigned. Instead 
of calling for a sit-down strike, a refusal to 
continue with the manufacture and repairs of 
armaments, and a demand for immediate and 
useful alternative work and full wages during 
the change-over, the Communist Shop Stewards 
proceeded to plead with the management, petition 
M.Ps, and interview local magistrates. Mr. 
David Kirkwood, M.P., of “one big happy 
family” fame, called to offer condolences. 


RED TOOTH AND CLAW 


The stewards were somewhat uplifted when 
they were invited by the management to assist in 
preparing the Retention List. In order to dis- 
criminate they examined Trade Union pence 
cards and apprenticeship lines. Then, as in all 
their native purges, they proceeded to expose 
and denounce each other. It was discovered that 
some who were loudest in their demands for lines 
and pence cards, did not possess one or the 
other. ; 


; However, when the Retention List did appear, 
it appeared without the names of the majority 
of shop stewards who found themselves hoisted 
on their own petard. All their belly crawling 
collaboration had gone for nothing. 


The struggle for survival on the Retention 
List then became more bitter. The Shop Stew- 
ards approached the management with a scheme 
to substitute on the list the name of a tradesman 
for a dilutee or semi-skilled worker, the name of 
a unionist for a non-unionist, and finally the 
name of a steward for any other worker whom 
they could push out. They tried to justify their 
actions by arguing that if the shop stewards were 
discharged, the workers would be left to take 
all the kicks of the management. It is only fair 
to say that a number of shop stewards would 
not associate themselves in this belated gesture 
of generosity, and that the tradesmen who were 
asked to collaborate turned the suggestion down 
with the contempt it deserved. The scheme, of 
course, was turned down by the management, 
but it served to expose the C.P. stewards for all 
time, and left a stench in the nostrils of all 
sincere class-conscious workers. 


The spectacle is disgusting, but not surprising. 
Incidents — like these are common, and will be 


SHELLEY REVO 


When I was staying in Oxford last year 
looked into University College to see the Shell 
memorial. And when I saw it, I smile 
Shelley would have smiled too. The monumet 
symbolises so aptly the general British attituc 
towards the poet. Just as his emaciated bod 
(Shelley was six feet tall, yet weighed unde 
nine stone) has been expressed by a nude statt 
of Greek perfection, so also have the Britis 
done their best to obliterate or smooth over a 
the rugged and “disgraceful” traces of the poet 
revolutionary activities. For them, Shelley 
the fluent lyricist, the lover of clouds, lark 
winds and ideal beauty. They forget the er 
thusiastic discipline of Godwin, who was She 
ley’s father-in-law; they forget the poet who: 
revolutionary songs were an inspiration to tl 
Chartists and the early socialists, the agitat« 
whose pamphlets and seditious excusions in| 
Ireland disturbed the Home Office itself. 

I do not want to tell Shelley’s life story her 
That has already been done by able and syn 
pathetic writers. But I wish to bring into fu 
prominence Shelley’s revolutionary activities ar 
thoughts. It was for these that he was pers 
cuted while he was alive: his children take 
away from him; his writings virulently attacke 
and himself represented as a monster of iniquit' 
and it is for these ideals that he will be remen 
bered by all true revolutionaries. 

It was against absolute monarchy, tyrannic! 
government, wealth and a narrow religion th: 
Shelley directed his lightning shafts of ver 
and prose. 

“Oh, that the free would stamp the impiot 
name of King into the dust!” he cried in h 
Ode to Liberty. Most liberals of his day belie\ 
ed the chief injustice to be that governmen 
were not representative, as votes were only give 
to men of wealth and property. Yet reform i} 
the franchise was regarded as something terrif) 
ing and revolutionary by the ruling classes who: 
memories of republican France made them a 
the more energetic in trampling out all fr 
thought and liberal activity. 

Shelley himself expected real democracy | 
come about through the agency of popular go\ 
ernment. Marx too, half a century later, coul 
only foresee workers’ emancipation by means ¢ 
parliamentary infiltration. But it must be rm 
membered that, in Shelley’s day at least, th 
influence of the capitalist press was negligibl 
the growth and abuse of State education had m 
begun; and the gradual rise of totalitarianis) 
from the wreckage of the feudal system coul 
not be foretold. The poet’s tendency to favor 
this régime is therefore excusable. Yet She 
ley’s views on government and society horrific 
the ruling classes of 1812 and even to-day ar 
extreme. A few paragraphs of the Declaratio 
of Rights (written when he was twenty) ar 
quoted here: — 

“Government has no rights; it is a delege 
tion from several individuale for the pnurno:s 


against him. Why has Ne TO BMC BES Own 
organisations before he can get to grips with his 
employer? He has failed for a number of 
reasons. He has failed because the conditioning 
processes are effective. He has failed because 
he believes and trusts in leaders. He has failed 
because he believes that his trade union, and 
shop stewards movements remain working class 
organisations. 


EDUCATION AND LEADERSHIP 

The success of the conditioning processes is 
too apparent to need much comment. From 
the moment at school when he submits to dis- 
cipline and acknowledges authority, through the 
intermediate stages of praying and petitioning, 
to the final stage of putting his mark on a ballot- 
paper, the worker is taught to subject and de- 
mean himself. His natural dignity and self- 
reliance are submerged. 

His belief in leadership is due to the condi- 
tioning processes. He is taught not to demand, 
but to obey. He is a miserable sinner who can 
only expiate the crime of being born by being 
baptised, forgiven by his church, and accepting 
without question the privilege of slaving for his 
master. His credulity in accepting a Messiah 
to provide him with a heaven and happiness in 
another world is only paralleled by his reliance 
on a plausible political leader. 

Times without number the workers have set 
up leaders. They have created them, financed 
them, and obeyed them, and as many times they 
have been betrayed and bludgeoned. The para- 
site whom they paid a salary of £1,200 a year 
‘ascended to another class, and in a short time 
adapted himself to his new surroundings. The 
servant became the master. He became middle- 
class in thought and action, and in consequence, 
became of no further use to the class that gave 
him nurture, 


THE TRADE UNION MYTH 

The existence of these leaders of trade unions 
is sufficient to impeach these organisations as 
anti-working class. Only working class thought 
and action can be of any use to the working 
class. Immediately a working class organisation 
is controlled by another class it should be 
abandoned. 

All working class movements, organisations, 
and revolutions became abortive when they got 
out of the workers’ control. ‘The Russian Revo- 
lution failed when the Bolshevik Party took con- 
trol. The Shop Stewards Movement failed 
when the middle-class controlled Trade Unions 
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had to work. He had to find or build a shelter, 
He had to supply himself with food, which he 
did by hunting, fishing, or tilling the soil. He 
had to clothe himself and do a number of other 
tasks in order to survive. The obligation to 
work still remains with man in modern society, 
but to-day he can do none of these necessary 
tasks without running counter to a thousand 
and one laws and restrictions. He owns nothing 
but the ability to labour, and labours only when 
he is permitted. He is prevented from doing 
the necessary amount of labour to keep himself 
alive, because certain people claim to own the 
land and all that is in it. His life is at the 
mercy of the owners of machine and factory, and 
his fate is decided by their whim and fancy. 
Property is not only theft, property is murder. 


THE FREEDOM TO STARVE 


That the worker faced with unemployment has 
to stand in a dole queue, and beg a paltry few 
shillings to enable him to exist, is a credit, not to 
the intelligence of the worker, but to the con- 
ditioning processes that make such a state of 
affairs possible. The Trade Unions and Shop 
Stewards movements that support the spectacle 
of workers fighting amongst themselves, by erect- 
ing artificial barriers such as the apprenticeship 
system, and by dividing the workers into grades 
and categories; that advocate servility to boss 
and bureaucrat; and that proclaim that the em- 
ployer and the workers have interests in com- 
mon, are shams and counterfeits, and a positive 


List then became more bitter, ‘The Shop Stew- 
ards approached the management with a scheme 
to substitute on the list the name of a tradesman 
for a dilutee or semi-skilled worker, the name of 
a unionist for a non-unionist, and finally the 
name of a steward for any other worker whom 
they could push out. They tried to justify their 
actions by arguing that if the shop stewards were 
discharged, the workers would be left to take 
all the kicks of the management. It is only fair 
to say that a number of shop stewards would 
not associate themselves in this belated gesture 
of generosity, and that the tradesmen who were 
asked to collaborate turned the suggestion down 
with the contempt it deserved. The scheme, of 
course, was turned down by the management, 
but it served to expose the C.P. stewards for all 
time, and left a stench in the nostrils of all 
sincere class-conscious workers. 


The spectacle is disgusting, but not surprising. 
Incidents like these are common, and will be 
re-enacted in other factories. They will continue 
to occur until the worker begins to think for 
himself, and clears his mind from the effects 
of the employers conditioning processes. They 
will continue in even more vicious form until 
the worker begins to act for himself and refuses 
to trust in leaders. Only when the worker 
strong in his realisation of his right and might to 
shatter this present scheme of things to bifs, then 
only will we have men acting towards each other 
withthe dignity of human beings. 


“Freedom Press, 3d. 
WILLIAM BRYCE. 
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| hd a discussion of morality is to avoid being merely an academic 

dissertation on theoretical debating points, it must arrive in 
the end at the question of how our actions are to be affected 
by the moral principles we have discussed. In the two preceding 
sections I endeavoured to show the nature and basis of a true 
morality of freedom. But as morality is only concerned with the 
actions of men, and not with any abstractions that are removed 
from the plane of our daily lives, it is natural to ask the question, 
how can I act in an anarchist manner? Or, even more perti- 
nently, how can I act according to a free morality in the present 
coercive society? 

I do not think these are easy questions to answer. If we 
had all been born in a society of free institutions, if our lives 
had never been subjected to the fetters of mental or physical 
coercion, it would be easy and natural for us to act morally 
towards our fellows, because everything around us would 
induce such actions. But to-day we all live in a society where 
coercion of various kinds twists our lives and influences our 
thoughts from childhood to the grave. The moral instincts of 
animal nature are in continual competition with the at once 
selfish and self-destructive patterns of life imposed by the rule 
of acquisitive and inhuman institutions like the state. However 
free we may try to be in our actions, we can never escape 
completely the influences that are brought continually to bear 
on us, and consequently, with the best intentions, we find it 
difficult to behave always as an anarchist should. 


Moral Basis Of Social Change 


Nevertheless, if we would achieve anarchy, we must start 
our moral transformation here and now. It is no good waiting 
for the revolutionary crisis, in the expectation of marching into 
a promised land of freedom and mutual aid. We must prepare 


— become more capable of changing the order of society around 
them. 

The first necessity of an anarchist morality is thus that a man 
should cease to be subject to external rules of thought and habit, 
but should endeavour to base every action on an honest decision 
of his own independent judgment. ‘The second is that he should 
recognise every other man as an independent human being with 
needs very similar to his own and individual characteristics whose 
free development contributes to the richness of communal life. 
Most of the cruelty that exists in society to-day can be attributed 
to the tendency to regard human beings as units which have 
no common nature with ourselves. To recognise ourselves in 
every other human being is a necessary beginning for achieving 
anarchist morality. 

The acts on which anarchist morality has a direct bearing 
in our present society can be divided into two classes. There 
are those which are concerned primarily with our daily contact 
with other men, and those which are concerned more directly 
with the achievement of an anarchist society. 


Mutual Aid In Daily Life 


In his daily life the anarchist should act as far as possible 
in friendly and sympathetic co-operation with his friends or 
workmates. He should always try to envisage the effect of his 
actions on others by imagining them applied to himself, and 


thus achieve not only justice but also generosity in his relation- 


ships. He should aim at frankness and sincerity in his actions 
and speech. The underhand motive, the concealed intrigue, 
breed distrust and bring an element of unsureness into personal 
relationships which is destructive to social morality, while the 
openly expressed criticism or grievance is usually beneficial to 
both parties. Yet we ee be tactful in our frankness, paying 
due consideration to the feelings of others and avoiding any 
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is controlled by another class it should be 
abandoned. 


All working class movements, organisations, 


and revolutions became abortive when they got 
out of the workers’ control. The Russian Revo- 
lution failed when the Bolshevik Party took con- 
trol. The ‘Shop Stewards Movement failed 
when the middle-class controlled Trade Unions 
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morality of freedom. But as morality is only concerned with the 
actions of men, and not with any abstractions that are removed 
from the plane of our daily lives, it is natural to ask the question, 
how can I act in an anarchist manner? Or, even more perti- 
nently, how can I act according to a free morality in the present 
coercive society? 

I do not think these are easy questions to answer. If we 
had all been born in a society of free institutions, if our lives 
had never been subjected to the fetters of mental or physical 
coercion, it would be easy and natural for us to act morally 
towards our fellows, because everything around us would 
induce such actions. But to-day we all live in a society where 
coercion of various kinds twists our lives and influences our 
thoughts from childhood to the grave. The moral instincts of 
animal nature are in continual competition with the at once 
selfish and self-destructive patterns of life imposed by the rule 
of acquisitive and inhuman institutions like the state. However 
free we may try to be in our actions, we can never escape 
completely the influences that are brought continually to bear 
on us, and consequently, with the best intentions, we find it 
difficult to behave always as an anarchist should. 


Moral Basis Of Social Change 


Nevertheless, if we would achieve anarchy, we must start 
our moral transformation here and now. It is no good waiting 
for the revolutionary crisis, in the expectation of marching into 
a promised land of freedom and mutual aid. We must prepare 
for the end of the old order, not merely by seeking to destroy 
the class structure of society, but also by eliminating from our- 
selves and our conduct the kind of motives and actions that 
lead to the acquisitiveness and strife on which class societies 
are built. If the government fell to-morrow, I am sure the 
majority of people would be unable to act in such a way as to 
ensure the preservation of freedom. Those who declare that 
everything will come to us through a “change of heart” make 
too simplified a programme, but those who declare that all we 
have to do is to change the social structure are equally wrong. 
Man is not wholly the creature of his environment—his indivi- 
duality is something more than the sum of his experiences, and 
an inner change in moral outlook is necessary as well as the 
outer social change, before men can live in freedom, respecting 
the freedom of others. It is my belief that the two are inter- 
dependent, but if one is more important than the other, I should 
say it is this matter of individual conduct, of the application of 
anarchist morality to our daily lives, for in this way we wage 
the most vital struggle of all, against those ideas and habits of 
subjection and selfishness which are the very foundations on 
which the power of governments is built. 

Anarchism brings no fixed code of conduct for the indivi- 
dual. No two situations are the same, no two people are the 
same, and to attempt to bind all people and situations in a fence 
of rules would make us as foolish as the lawmakers. We cannot 
lay down any abstract line of conduct, or introduce any criterion 
except the individual judgment of each human being. Every 
man must act according to his own feeling of what is right under 
the circumstances in which he is placed. That is the very basic 
necessity of anarchy and freedom. No-one can command him 
what to do, and the only limitation that can be imposed on his 
liberty is that his acts should not interfere with the freedom 
of others. 


The Development Of Responsibility — 


When a man ceases to direct his life according to rules and 
commands which are not approved by his own thoughts, he 
begins to attain responsibility, to develop his judgment, to act 
from inner conviction. As he proceeds in this way, his acts 
will inevitably become more moral, because they are based on 
something stronger than a token adherence to external codes. 
And as men become more aware of their inner freedom, they 


or his own independent judgment, fhe second 18 That Me Shown 
recognise every other man as an independent human being with 
needs very similar to his own and individual characteristics whose 
free development contributes to the richness of communal life. 
Most of the cruelty that exists in society to-day can be attributed 
to the tendency to regard human beings as units which have 
no common nature with ourselves. To recognise ourselves in 
every other human being is a necessary beginning for achieving 
anarchist morality. 

The acts on which anarchist morality has a direct bearing 
in our present society can be divided into two classes. There 
are those which are concerned primarily with our daily contact 
with other men, and those which are concerned more directly 
with the achievement of an anarchist society. 


Mutual Aid In Daily Life 


In his daily life the anarchist should act as far as possible 
in friendly and sympathetic co-operation with his friends or 
workmates. He should always try to envisage the effect of his 
actions on others by imagining them applied to himself, and 
thus achieve not only justice but also generosity in his relation- 
ships. He should aim at frankness and sincerity in his actions 
and speech. The underhand motive, the concealed intrigue, 
breed distrust and bring an element of unsureness into personal 
relationships which is destructive to social morality, while the 
openly expressed criticism or grievance is usually beneficial to 
both parties. Yet we eve be tactful in our frankness, paying 
due ‘consideration to the feelings of others and avoiding any 
suggestion of superiority in ourselves or inferiority in others. 
While we condemn bad ideas and conduct, we should not fall 
into the error of condemning outright the men who commit them. 
An act cannot be changed, but we can never be completely sure 
that a man will not change his conduct. 

It is possible that an anarchist may find himself in a 
position where other people are put at his advantage. He may 
be a shopkeeper, or hold some supervisory position. It seems 
to me there is nothing particularly reprehensible in holding such 
jobs when a living has to be gained under capitalism—indeed, 
the man who manages to avoid the subjection of ordinary em- 
ployment can sometimes act more independently for his cause. 
What is necessary, is that he should not take advantage of his 
position. ‘The shopkeeper, for instance, should be content with 
enough for his needs, sell his goods at reasonable prices, and 
use his position to help those who are in need. An anarchist 
grocer, for instance, might be of great use in providing food for 
strikers. An anarchist charge-hand in a factory might disrupt 
the whole disciplinary system of his employers by establishing 
a relationship of equality and comradeship among the men he 
is supposed to supervise. And similarly, it is possible for every 
anarchist to act in his daily life in such a way as to spread the 
spirit of freedom and mutual aid among the people with whom 
he is in contact. By the example of their daily lives many 
anarchists in the past have done as much for their cause as they 
have done by speaking or writing or organising. 

But, as we have said, it is impossible to be completely free 
in a coercive social structure. The most devoted anarchist is 
in a degree conditioned by the authority around him—and for 
this reason anarchist morality has to consider the relation of the 
anarchist not only to human beings, but also to non-human 
entities, like the state, the church, or the system of laws. 


Morality And The State 


As morality concerns only the relationship of individual 
people, we cannot act morally towards the state as such, because 
it is outside morality. But our actions towards the state can 
affect the lives of others, and thus become immoral. ‘The state 
is not immoral when men are killed in its name, because it is 
really only an abstraction covering the immoral actions of 
individual human beings. It is a form of organisation harmful 
to men, and should therefore be destroyed, but only the actions 
of individtial men can partake of morality. 
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NING OF THE WORKERS 


took control. 


The Trade Unions to-day are not working 
class organisations. They do not wish to over- 
throw the employing class. They are hardly 
concerned with reforming or improving the con- 
ditions of the workers. So-called revolutionary 
parties may find it convenient to support the 
trade union officials and their reactionary policy, 
and blame the apathy of the worker for the 
failure of the unions to do anything helpful in 
the working class struggle. They are interested 
in maintaining the trade unions, in order later to 
share the power of the union bureaucrats. They 
are closing their eyes to the fact that the appar- 
ent apathy is a growing realisation that the trade 
unions are of no further use to the workers. 


THE RIGHT TO LIVE 


One of the most obnoxious facts concerning 
the craft trade union is that it is a parallel of 
the trust or cartel. It may not be too obvious 
to the average worker that the purpose of his 
trade union is to create a corner in jobs. He is 
content to think that by supporting his union 
he is taking part in the class struggle. He has 
been educated to believe that because he has 
submitted to the exploitation of working for 
exceedingly low wages for a period of three, five, 
or seven years, he has earned the exclusive right 
to be employed in a particular trade or industry. 
He sees no wrong in preventing another worker, 
labelled dilutee or unskilled, from earning his 
bread and butter. 


Anarchists are essentially simple-minded, but 
an elementary and fundamental fact that should 
be obvious to everyone, is that every man is born 
with the right to live, and the right to perform 
the tasks that are necessary to live. Early man 
brought face to face with an inhospitable world 
had to work. He had to find or build a shelter. 
He had to supply himself with food, which he 
did by hunting, fishing, or tilling the soil. He 
had to clothe himself and do a number of other 
tasks in order to survive. The obligation to 
work still remains with man in modern society, 
but to-day he can do none of these necessary 
tasks without running counter to a thousand 
and one laws and restrictions. He owns nothing 
but the ability to labour, and labours only when 
he is permitted. He is prevented from doing 
the necessary amount of labour to Keep himself 
alive, because certain people claim to own the 
land and all that is in it. His life is at the 
mercy of the owners of machine and factory, and 
his fate is decided by their whim and fancy. 
Property is not only theft, property is murder. 


THE FREEDOM TO STARVE 


That the worker faced with unemployment has 
to stand in a dole queue, and beg a paltry few 


THE DALMUIR EPILOGUE 


The danger is exemplified in the epilogue of 
the Royal Ordnance Factory, Dalmuir. The 
history of the factory has been told in the pam- 
phlet “The Struggle in the Factory”* by Equity, 
and it records the gradual degeneration of that 
factory through Communist and Trade Union 
machinations. 


At the end of August, the superintendent of 
the factory returned from London to announce 
that 600 workers would be discharged by the end 
of September. Consternation reigned. Instead 
of calling for a sit-down strike, a refusal to 
continue with the manufacture and repairs of 
armaments, and a demand for immediate and 
useful alternative work and full wages during 
the change-over, the Communist Shop Stewards 
proceeded to plead with the management, petition 
M.Ps, and interview local magistrates. Mr. 
David Kirkwood, M.P., of “one big happy 
family” fame, called to offer condolences. 


RED TOOTH AND CLAW 


The stewards were somewhat uplifted when 
they were invited by the management to assist in 
preparing the Retention List. In order to dis- 
criminate they examined Trade Union pence 
cards and apprenticeship lines. Then, as in all 
their native purges, they proceeded to expose 
and denounce each other. It was discovered that 
some who were loudest in their demands for lines 
and pence cards, did not possess one or the 
other. . 


However, when the Retention List did appear, 
it appeared without the names of the majority 
of shop stewards who found themselves hoisted 
on their own petard. All their belly crawling 
collaboration had gone for nothing. 


The struggle for survival on the Retention 
List then became more bitter. The Shop Stew- 
ards approached the management with a scheme 
to substitute on the list the name of a tradesman 
for a dilutee or semi-skilled worker, the name of 
a unionist for a non-unionist, and finally the 
name of a steward for any other worker whom 
they could push out. They tried to justify their 
actions by arguing that if the shop stewards were 
discharged, the workers would be left to take 
all the kicks of the management. It is only fair 
to say that a number of shop stewards would 
not associate themselves in this belated gesture 
of generosity, and that the tradesmen who were 
asked to collaborate turned the suggestion down 
with the contempt it deserved. The scheme, of 
course, was turned down by the management, 
but it served to expose the C.P. stewards for all 
time, and left a stench in the nostrils of all 
sincere class-conscious workers. 


The spectacle is disgusting, but not surprising. 
Incidents like these are common, and will be 
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SHELLEY REVOLUTIONARY POET 


When I was staying in Oxford last year I 
looked into University College to see the Shelley 
memorial. And when I saw it, I smiled. 
Shelley would have smiled too. The monument 
symbolises so aptly the general British attitude 
towards the poet. Just as his emaciated body 
(Shelley was six feet tall, yet weighed under 
nine stone) has been expressed by a nude statue 
of Greek perfection, so also have the British 
done their best to obliterate or smooth over all 
the rugged and “disgraceful” traces of the poet’s 
revolutionary activities. For them, Shelley is 
the fluent lyricist, the lover of clouds, larks, 
winds and ideal beauty. They forget the en- 
thusiastic discipline of Godwin, who was Shel- 
ley’s father-in-law; they forget the poet whose 
revolutionary songs were an inspiration to the 
Chartists and the early socialists, the agitator 
whose pamphlets and seditious excusions into 
Ireland disturbed the Home Office itself. 

I do not want to tell Shelley’s life story here. 
That has already been done by able and sym- 
pathetic writers. But I wish to bring into full 
prominence Shelley’s revolutionary activities and 
thoughts. It was for these that he was perse- 
cuted while he was alive: his children taken 
away from him; his writings virulently attacked, 
and himself represented as a monster of iniquity; 
and it is for these ideals that he will be remem- 
bered by all true revolutionaries. 

It was against absolute monarchy, tyrannical 
government, wealth and a narrow religion that 
Shelley directed his lightning shafts of verse 
and prose. 

“Oh, that the free would stamp the impious 
name of King into the dust!” he cried in his 
Ode to Liberty. Most liberals of his day believ- 
ed the chief injustice to be that governments 
were not representative, as votes were only given 
to men of wealth and property. Yet reform in 
the franchise was regarded as something terrify- 
ing and revolutionary by the ruling classes whose 
memories of republican France made them all 
the more energetic in trampling out all free 
thought and liberal activity. 

Shelley himself expected real democracy to 
come about through the agency of popular gov- 
ernment. Marx too, half a century later, could 
only foresee workers’ emancipation by means of 
parliamentary infiltration. But it must be re- 
membered that, in Shelley’s day at least, the 
influence of the capitalist press was negligible; 
the growth and abuse of State education had not 
begun; and the gradual rise of totalitarianism 
from the wreckage of the feudal system could 
not be foretold. The poet’s tendency to favour 
this régime is therefore excusable. Yet Shel- 
ley’s views on government and society horrified 
the ruling classes of 1812 and even to-day are 
extreme. A few paragraphs of the Declaration 
of Rights (written when he was twenty) are 
quoted here: — 

“Government has no rights; it is a delega- 
tion from several individuals for the purpose 


by reason. 

“Man. has no right to kill his brother. It 
is no excuse that he does so in uniform: he 
only adds the infamy of servitude to the crime 
of murder. 

During 1817 Shelley wrote his longest poem, 
“The Revolt of Islam”: As he stated in the 
preface, this poem was written “in the view of 
kindling . . . a virtuous enthusiasm for those 
doctrines of liberty and justice . . . which neither 
violence nor misrepresentation nor prejudice can 
ever wholly extinguish among mankind.” This 
poem is the story of the ideal revolution accord- 
ing to Shelley and it is interesting to notice that 
the workers rise up and throw off their bonds 
without leaders. Neither Laon, the hero of the 
book, nor Cythna, his friend, lover and, in the 
first challenging edition, his sister too, can be 
called leaders of the people. They act as zealous 
propagandists of revolutionary ideas, and when 
the counter-revolutionary forces—the combined 
armies of international despotism—flood the 
country, Laon fights with his comrades until, 
when almost alone and beaten, Cythna rides 
down on a black stallion. to effect his thrilling 
rescue. Later on, the “Whites” capture Cythna, 
whereupon Laon offers his own life in exchange 
for her safety. He stipulates that she shall 
be deporied to a free country, far away. 

“Nay, start not at the name—America!” 

Nowadays, Shelley’s readers will start at the 
name, for “free America” would now refuse ad- 
mittance to the anarchist Cythna! The “Whites” 
give him their promise to free Cythna, and 
Laon puts himself into their hands. But at the 
instigation of a bloodthirsty priest, the two 
comrades are burned alive. So much for the 
promises of tyrants! 

His Song to the Men of England illustrates 
well his fervent revolutionary hopes: 

Men of England, wherefore plough 

For the lords who lay ye low? 

Wherefore weave with toil and care 

The rich robes your tyrants wear? 


Have ye leisure, comfort, calm, 
Shelter, food, love’s gentle balm? 

Or what is it ye buy so dear 

With your pain and with your fear? 


The seed ye sow, another reaps; 

The wealth ye find, another keeps; 
The robes ye weave, another wears; 
The arms ye forge, another bears. 


Sow seed—but let no tyrant reap; 

Find wealth—let no imposter heap; 

Weave robes—let not the idle wear; 

Forge arms—in your defence to bear. 
Shelley’s Ode to the Spanish Revolutionaries 
(written 1819) is only too applicable to Spain 
to-day. The second stanza runs: 

Awaken, awaken, awaken! 
The slave and the tyrant are twin-born foes; 


tasks in order to survive. ‘The obligation to 
work still remains with man in modern society, 
but to-day he can do none of these necessary 
tasks without running counter to a thousand 
and one laws and restrictions. He owns nothing 
but the ability to labour, and labours only when 
he is permitted. He is prevented from doing 
the necessary amount of labour to keep himself 
alive, because certain people claim to own the 
land and all that is in it. His life is at the 
mercy of the owners of machine and factory, and 
his fate is decided by their whim and fancy. 
Property is not only theft, property is murder. 


THE FREEDOM TO STARVE 


That the worker faced with unemployment has 
to stand in a dole queue, and beg a paltry few 
shillings to enable him to exist, is a credit, not to 
the intelligence of the worker, but to the con- 
ditioning processes that make such a state of 
affairs possible. ‘The Trade Unions and Shop 
Stewards movements that support the spectacle 
of workers fighting amongst themselves, by erect- 
ing artificial barriers such as the apprenticeship 
system, and by dividing the workers into grades 
and categories; that advocate servility to boss 
and bureaucrat; and that proclaim that the em- 
ployer and the workers have interests in com- 
mon, are shams and counterfeits, and a positive 
menace to the working class. 


4 unionist for a non-unionist, and finally the 
name of a steward for any other worker whom 
they could push out. They tried to justify their 
actions by arguing that if the shop stewards were 
discharged, the workers would be left to take 
all the kicks of the management. It is only fair 
to say that a number of shop stewards would 
not associate themselves in this belated gesture 
of generosity, and that the tradesmen who were 
asked to collaborate turned the suggestion down 
with the contempt it deserved. The scheme, of 
course, was turned down by the management, 
but it served to expose the C.P. stewards for all 
time, and left a stench in the nostrils of all 
sincere class-conscious workers. 


The spectacle is disgusting, but not surprising. 
Incidents like these are common, and will be 
re-enacted in other factories. They will continue 
to occur until the worker begins to think for 
himself, and clears his mind from the effects 
of the employers conditioning processes. They 
will continue in even more vicious form until 
the worker begins to act for himself and refuses 
to trust in leaders. Only when the worker 
strong in his realisation of his right and might to 
shatter this present scheme of things to bits, then 
only will we have men acting towards each other 
with the dignity of human beings. 


*Freedom Press, 3d. , 
WILLIAM BRYCE. 


come about through the agency of popular gov- 
ernment. Marx too, half a century later, could 
only foresee workers’ emancipation by means of 
parliamentary infiltration. But it must be re- 
membered that, in Shelley’s day at least, the 
influence of the capitalist press was negligible; 
the growth and abuse of State education had not 
begun; and the gradual rise of totalitarianism 
from the wreckage of the feudal system could 
not be foretold. The poet’s tendency to favour 
this régime is therefore excusable. Yet Shel- 
ley’s views on government and society horrified 
the ruling classes of 1812 and even to-day are 
extreme. A few paragraphs of the Declaration 
of Rights (written when he was twenty) are 
quoted here: — 

“Government has no rights; it is a delega- 
tion from several individuals for the purpose 
of securing their own.* It is therefore just 
only so far as it exists by their consent, use- 
ful only so far as it operates to their well- 
being. 

“Government is devised for the security of 
Rights. The rights of man are liberty and 
equal participation in the commonage of 
nature. 

“It may be considered as a plain proof of 
the hollowness of any proposition, if power be 
used to enforce, instead of reason to persuade, 
its admission. Government is never supported 

*“own rights” he implies. 


Shelter, food, love’s gentle balm? 
Or what is it ye buy so dear 
With your pain and with your fear? 


The seed ye sow, another reaps; 

The wealth ye find, another keeps; 
The robes ye weave, another wears; 
The arms ye forge, another bears. 


Sow seed—but let no tyrant reap; 

Find wealth—let no imposter heap; 

Weave robes—let not the idle wear; 

Forge arms—in your defence to bear. 
Shelley’s Ode to the Spanish Revolutionaries 
(written 1819) is only too applicable to Spain 
to-day. The second stanza runs: 

Awaken, awaken, awaken! 
The slave and the tyrant are twin-born foes; 
Be the cold chains shaken 
To the dust where your kindred repose, repose; 
Their bones in the grave will start and move, 
When they hear the voices of those they love, 
Most loud in the holy combat above. 
And lastly, in a few lines from a short fragment 
by Shelley, let us greet our own comrades in 
prison: 
I thank thee—let the tyrant keep 
His chains and tears, yea, let him weep 
With rage to see thee freshly risen, 
Like strength from slumber, from the prison. 
G; -f,. EAS: 








ANARCHIS 


I a discussion of morality is to avoid being merely an academic 


dissertation on theoretical debating points, it must arrive in them. 


will become more capable of changing the order of society around 


M and MORALITY 3. 


It is a moral act to work for the destruction of the state, 


because in this way we work for the benefit of other people. 


the end at the question of how our actions are to be affected 
by the moral principles we have discussed. In the two preceding 
sections I endeavoured to show the nature and basis of a true 
morality of freedom. But as morality is only concerned with the 
actions of men, and not with any abstractions that are removed 
from the plane of our daily lives, it is natural to ask the question, 
how can I act in an anarchist manner? Or, even more perti- 
nently, how can I act according to a free morality in the present 
s0ercive society? 

I do not think these are easy questions to answer. If we 
had all been born in a society of free institutions, if our lives 
nad never been subjected to the fetters of mental or physical 
soercion, it would be easy and natural for us to act morally 
cowards our fellows, because everything around us would 
nduce such actions. But to-day we all live in a society where 
soercion of various kinds twists our lives and influences our 
houghts from childhood to the grave. The moral instincts of 
inimal nature are in continual competition with the at once 
elfish and self-destructive patterns of life imposed by the rule 
f acquisitive and inhuman institutions like the state. However 
ree we may try to be in our actions, we can never escape 
sompletely the influences that are brought continually to bear 
mm us, and consequently, with the best intentions, we find it 
lifficult to behave always as an anarchist should. 


Moral Basis Of Social Change 


Nevertheless, if we would achieve anarchy, we must start 
ur moral transformation here and now. It is no good waiting 
or the revolutionary crisis, in the expectation of marching into 
| promised land of freedom and mutual aid. We must prepare 
or the end of the old order, not merely by seeking to destroy 
he class structure of society, but also by eliminating from our- 
elves and our conduct the kind of motives and actions that 
cad to the acquisitiveness and strife on which class socicties 


The first necessity of an anarchist morality is thus that a man 
should cease to be subject to external rules of thought and habit, 
but should endeavour to base every action on an honest decision 
of his own independent judgment. ‘The second is that he should 
recognise every other man as an independent human being with 
needs very similar to his own and individual characteristics whose 
free development contributes to the richness of communal life. 
Most of the cruelty that exists in society to-day can be attributed 
to the tendency to regard human beings as units which have 
no common nature with ourselves. To recognise ourselves in 
every other human being is a necessary beginning for achieving 
anarchist morality. 

The acts on which anarchist morality has a direct bearing 
in our present society can be divided into two classes. There 
are those which are concerned primarily with our daily contact 
with other men, and those which are concerned more directly 
with the achievement of an anarchist society. 


Mutual Aid In Daily Life 


In his daily life the anarchist should act as far as possible 
in friendly and sympathetic co-operation with his friends or 
workmates. He should always try to envisage the effect of his 
actions on others by imagining them applied to himself, and 
thus achieve not only justice but also generosity in his relation- 
ships. He should aim at frankness and sincerity in his actions 
and speech. The underhand motive, the concealed intrigue, 
breed distrust and bring an element of unsureness into personal 
relationships which is destructive to social morality, while the 
openly expressed criticism or grievance is usually beneficial to 
both parties. Yet we should be tactful in our frankness, paying 
due consideration to the feelings of others and avoiding any 
suggestion of superiority in ourselves or inferiority in others. 
While we condemn bad ideas and conduct, we should not fall 
into the error of condemning outright the men who commit them. 
An act cannot be changed, but we can never be completely sure 
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The methods of struggling against the state are familiar and 
need no elaborate discussion here. It remains, however, to be 
said that certain actions which might be immoral when applied 
to other men as individuals, might not be immoral when applied 
against the state, or men acting as its representatives. It is 
immoral to deceive our friends and comrades, but it is in many 
circumstances equally immoral to tell the truth to a policeman. 

The anarchist in modern society is always faced by the 
dilemma that while evil institutions exist he cannot avoid some 
kind of participation in them in order to live. It is even some- 
times necessary to use state or capitalist institutions for maintain- 
ing anarchist propaganda, as when we use money to pay for: 
printing or the state postal services to distribute literature. But: 
the answer to this dilemma can be found very largely in the 
fact that capitalism and the state have usurped functions which 
in any case are socially necessary and would exist under anar-. 
chism. There is nothing immoral in printing or posting a 
pamphlet or in eating butter, and the fact that the state or the 
money system interfere in these activities cannot prevent us: 
from taking part in them. 

Another set of state functions are, however, aimed at the 
suppression of the individual, and towards these the anarchist 
attitude is different. No man could join the police force, or 
enter the Cabinet or parliament, and remain an anarchist, because 
he would become part of a body of men whose function is to 
coerce their fellows. Similarly, an anarchist cannot consistently 
support war, or militarism, because they involve the subjection 
of men to the unlimited will of the ruling class. This kind 
of direct participation is obviously contrary to anarchist morals. 
Moreover, there are certain actions which are equally clearly 
the duty of an anarchist. For instance, if a strike takes place 
where he is working, he will undoubtedly take an active part 


in it. 
Where Do We Draw The Line? 
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actions of men, and not with any abstractions that are removed 
from the plane of our daily lives, it is natural to ask the question, 
how can I act in an anarchist manner? Or, even more perti- 
nently, how can I act according to a free morality in the present 
coercive society? 

I do not think these are easy questions to answer. If we 
had all been born in a society of free institutions, if our lives 
had never been subjected to the fetters of mental or physical 
coercion, it would be easy and natural for us to act morally 
towards our fellows, because everything around us would 
induce such actions. But’ to-day we all live in a society where 
coercion of various kinds twists our lives and influences our 
thoughts from childhood to the grave. The moral instincts of 
animal nature are in continual competition with the at once 
selfish and self-destructive patterns of life imposed by the rule 
of acquisitive and inhuman institutions like the state. However 
free we may try to be in our actions, we can never escape 
completely the influences that are brought continually to bear 
on us, and consequently, with the best intentions, we find it 
difficult to behave always as an anarchist should. 


Moral Basis Of Social Change 


Nevertheless, if we would achieve anarchy, we must start 
our moral transformation here and now. It is no good waiting 
for the revolutionary crisis, in the expectation of marching into 
a promised land of freedom and mutual aid. We must prepare 
for the end of the old order, not merely by seeking to destroy 
the class structure of society, but also by eliminating from our- 
selves and our conduct the kind of motives and actions that 
lead to the acquisitiveness and strife on which class societies 
are built. If the government fell to-morrow, I am sure the 
majority of people would be unable to act in such a way as to 
ensure the preservation of freedom. Those who declare that 
everything will come to us through a “change of heart”? make 
too simplified a programme, but those who declare that all we 
have to do is to change the social structure are equally wrong. 
Man is not wholly the creature of his environment—his indivi- 
duality is something more than the sum of his experiences, and 
an inner change in moral outlook is necessary as well as the 
outer social change, before men can live in freedom, respecting 
the freedom of others. It is my belief that the two are inter- 
dependent, but if one is more important than the other, I should 
say it is this matter of individual conduct, of the application of 
anarchist morality to our daily lives, for in this way we wage 
the most vital struggle of all, against those ideas and habits of 
subjection and selfishness which are the very foundations on 
which the power of governments is built. 

Anarchism brings no fixed code of conduct for the indivi- 
dual. No two situations are the same, no two people are the 
same, and to attempt to bind all people and situations in a fence 
of rules would make us as foolish as the lawmakers. We cannot 
lay down any abstract line of conduct, or introduce any criterion 
except the individual judgment of each human being. Every 
man must act according to his own feeling of what is right under 
the circumstances in which he is placed. That is the very basic 
necessity of anarchy and freedom. No-one can command him 
what to do, and the only limitation that can be imposed on his 
liberty is that his acts should not interfere with the freedom 
of others. 


The Development Of Responsibility — 


When a man ceases to direct his life according to rules and 
sommands which are not approved by his own thoughts, he 
yegins to attain responsibility, to develop his judgment, ‘to act 
from inner conviction. As he proceeds in this way, his acts 
vill inevitably become more moral, because they are based on 
jomething stronger than a token adherence to external codes. 
And as men become more aware of their inner freedom, they 


recognise every other man as an independent human being with 
needs very similar to his own and individual characteristics whose 
free development contributes to the richness of communal life. 
Most of the cruelty that exists in society to-day can be attributed 
to the tendency to regard human beings as units which have 
no common nature with ourselves. To recognise ourselves in 
every other human being is a necessary beginning for achieving 
anarchist morality. 

The acts on which anarchist morality has a direct bearing 
in our present society can be divided into two classes. There 
are those which are concerned primarily with our daily contact 
with other men, and those which are concerned more directly 
with the achievement of an anarchist society. 


Mutual Aid In Daily Life 


In his daily life the anarchist should act as far as possible 
in friendly and sympathetic co-operation with his friends or 
workmates. He should always try to envisage the effect of his 
actions on others by imagining them applied to himself, and 
thus achieve not only justice but also generosity in his relation- 
ships. He should aim at frankness and sincerity in his actions 
and speech. The underhand motive, the concealed intrigue, 
breed distrust and bring an element of unsureness into personal 
relationships which is destructive to social morality, while the 
openly expressed criticism or grievance is usually beneficial to 
both parties. Yet we oe tactful in our frankness, paying 
due consideration to the feelings of others and avoiding any 
suggestion of superiority in ourselves or inferiority in others. 
While we condemn bad ideas and conduct, we should not fall 
into the error of condemning outright the men who commit them. 
An act cannot be changed, but we can never be completely sure 
that a man will not change his conduct. 

It is possible that an anarchist may find himself in a 
position where other people are put at his advantage. He may 
be a shopkeeper, or hold some supervisory position. It seems 
to me there is nothing particularly reprehensible in holding such 
jobs when a living has to be gained under capitalism—indeed, 
the man who manages to avoid the subjection of ordinary em- 
ployment can sometimes act more independently for his cause. 
What is necessary, is that he should not take advantage of his 
position. The shopkeeper, for instance, should be content with 
enough for his needs, sell his goods at reasonable prices, and 
use his position to help those who are in need. An anarchist 
grocer, for instance, might be of great use in providing food for 
strikers. An anarchist charge-hand in a factory might disrupt 
the whole disciplinary system of his employers by establishing 
a relationship of equality and comradeship among the men he 
is supposed to supervise. And similarly, it is possible for every 
anarchist to act in his daily life in such a way as to spread the 
spirit of freedom and mutual] aid among the people with whom 
he is in contact. By the example of their daily lives many 
anarchists in the past have done as much for their cause as they 
have done by speaking or writing or organising. 

But, as we have said, it is impossible to be completely free 
in a coercive social structure. The most devoted anarchist is 
in a degree conditioned by the authority around him—and for 
this reason anarchist morality has to consider the relation of the 
anarchist not only to human beings, but also to non-human 
entities, like the state, the church, or the system of laws. 


Morality And The State 


As morality concerns only the relationship of individual 
people, we cannot act morally towards the state as such, because 
it is outside morality. But our actions towards the state can 
affect the lives of others, and thus become immoral. ‘The state 
is not immoral when men are killed in its name, because it is 
really only an abstraction covering the immoral actions of 
individual human beings. It is a form of organisation harmful 
to men, and should therefore be destroyed, but only the actions 
of individual men can partake of morality. 
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against the state, or men acting as its representatives. It is 
immoral to deceive our friends and comrades, but it is in many 
circumstances equally immoral to tell the truth to a policeman. 

The anarchist in modern society is always faced by the 
dilemma that while evil institutions exist he cannot avoid some 
kind of participation in them in order to live. It is even some- 
times necessary to use state or capitalist institutions for maintain- 
ing anarchist propaganda, as when we use money to pay for: 
printing or the state postal services to distribute literature. But: 
the answer to this dilemma can be found very largely in the 
fact that capitalism and the state have usurped functions which 
in any case are socially necessary and would exist under anar-- 
chism. There is nothing immoral in printing or posting a 
pamphlet or in eating butter, and the fact that the state or the 
money system interfere in these activities cannot prevent us; 
from taking part in them. 

Another set of state functions are, however, aimed at the 
suppression of the individual, and towards these the anarchist 
attitude is different. No man could join the police force, or 
enter the Cabinet or parliament, and remain an anarchist, because 
he would become part of a body of men whose function is to 
coerce their fellows. Similarly, an anarchist cannot consistently 
support war, or militarism, because they involve the subjection 
of men to the unlimited will of the ruling class. This kind 
of direct participation is obviously contrary to anarchist morals. 
Moreover, there are certain actions which are equally clearly 
the duty of an anarchist. For instance, if a strike takes place 
where he is working, he will undoubtedly take an active part 


in it. 
Where Do We Draw The Line? 


It is clear then, that there are some compromises with the 
State, such as buying a postage stamp, which are relatively harm- 
less, and others, such as becoming a policeman, which are posi- 
tively immoral. But between the two there lies a wide field of 
doubtful compromises where the only standards can possibly be 
the particular circumstances of the case and the judgment of 
the individual concerned. 

Are there any circumstances in which an anarchist should 
marry? Should a soldier who becomes an anarchist refuse 
to obey orders or should he stay in the ranks to spread anti- 
militarist beliefs?) What should an anarchist do if he is brought 
up in a court of law? 

The last is an example of a situation to which We cam 
give a number of possible solutions. He can refuse to take: 
part in the proceedings of the court. He can use the occasion 
for an act of defiance to proclaim his principles. He can make 
the law an ass by arguing legal points. Or he can take the line 
that he is justified in using any kind of tactic to prevent the 
state from having the satisfaction of keeping him safely isolated 
in prison. A good case could be made for each of these solu- 
tions, and all we can say is that this is an illustration of the 
impossibility of making a hard line of conduct for the anarchist. 
Every anarchist must make his own decision, according to his 
own judgment and the circumstances in which he is placed. 
He must decide for himself where he is to draw the line of 
compromise, and what he is to regard as compromise. But it 
is perhaps necessary here to say that expendiency alone should 
never be regarded as a dominant criterion, for to justify an 
action by expediency leads us to a disregard of principles, and 
to the insidious doctrine of ends justifying means which is the 
beginning to a very slippery slope into Bolshevik inhumanity. 

Lastly, let us repeat that anarchists should not act as moral 
pundits. They should regard it as right to criticise frankly where 
they think it necessary, and to advise from their experience those 
who ask for help. But beyond that the final judgment rests 
with the man who has to act, and in that connection we should 
perhaps remember that an important anarchist virtue is tolerance 
towards whoever commits honestly what we consider to be an 
error. GEORGE WOODCOCK. 


The Brightest Jewel 


The Indian famine of 1943 drew attention 
once more to the economic conditions of India 
under British rule. But since then the press 
has hardly mentioned India, and neither Tory 
nor Labour electioneering drew aside the veil. 
Lieut-Col. J. N. Morris, the pioneer investigator 
in social medicine has, however, recently revealed 
the desperate state of Indian health in a fully 
documented article in the Lancet. 

Lieut.-Col. Morris quotes an Oxford pam- 
phlet on India’s health: “The level of health 
of India is low. Preventable epidemic diseases 
such as smallpox, typhoid, dysenteries, cholera 
and malaria are widespread . .. Tuberculosis 
is spreading and each year presents a more 
menacing problem. The resistance of the popu- 
lation to disease is low. Malnutrition and 
nutritional diseases are omnipresent... 
The heavy incidence of disease is re- 
flected in the high mortality figures.” The 
root of the conditions is, of course, poverty. 
The average pre-war income was estimated as 
less than 2/- per head per week, “and”, adds 
Dr. Morris, “even this pitifully low income is 
reduced by the almost universal burden of in- 
debtedness.” Probably the figure is therefore 
much lower still. To cope with the enormous 
volume of disease, India has a mere 42,000 doc- 
tors—l in about 10,000 people. In the British 
Army there is one doctor to 350 men; in Eng- 
land one to 3,000 civilians. And two-thirds of 
Indian doctors, moreover, are granted “‘licen- 
tiates” after a shortened training. 





OVERCROWDING AND MALNUTRITION 

Overcrowding in India is such that imagina- 
tion fails. In Bombay in 1943, there were 124 
inhabitants per acre, compared with 54 per acre 
in London Administrative County, 27 in Liver- 
pool, 13 in Sheffield. In the most thickly 
populated ward the 1941 density was 710, com- 
pared with St. George in the East (London) 238, 
Netherfield (Liverpool) 227, West Gate (New- 
castle) 150. According to a “Letter from Bom- 
bay” in the Tribune (6/7/45), the City Engineer 
in Bombay estimates that the proportional living 
space of population equals ten people sharing 
one room (This is an average figure: the writer 
cites cases of 21 people in a room). The Sunday 
Statesman gives an average of 63 people to a 
house. The city has 200,000. destitute. 800,000 
people sleep on the pavements. 

The Tribune writer describes a municipal 
camp, the Malunga Labour Camp: Huts 10 
feet square ‘“‘house” not less than 10 people 
each. In the burning sun the corrugated iron 
walls become unbearably hot. There is no 
latrine sanitation in the huts, no fresh water, no 
illumination. There is not room for all to sit 
down together. Many inhabitants are shift 
workers, so the huts are occupied by sleepers for 
24 hours daily. Latrine accommodation is so 





village tank may be full of aquatic growth and 
mosquito larvae may breed in plenty... The 
faces of the people around us may betray the 
handiwork of smallpox, malaria, leprosy, venereal 
diseases, and various other nondescript skin and 
other affections...” 

Malnutrition is general, a balanced diet cost- 
ing 2/- per week—‘far beyond the means of a 
large section of the population” (Aykroyd). In- 
evitably this situation is reflected in the mortality 
rates. The average expectation of life at birth 
for Indian males is 26 years, compared with 59 
(England and Wales) and 63 (Australia). In 
England and Wales in 1938 the infant mortality 
(i.e. the number of infants who die under 12 
months per 1,000 live births) was 53. In Bom- 
bay generally (1938-42) it was 218, and among 
the “pavement population” rose to as high a 
figure as 482.8—or almost every other child. In 
Cawnpore in 1942-43, for every 1,000 children 
born alive, 321 died before the end of their first 
year. These are not selected figures, for Dr. 
Morris gives many such. Furthermore, he shows 
that though the infant mortality rates have fallen 
in India since 1912, the rate of fall has been less 
rapid than in England. Thus in 1912-15 the 
rate for British India was 204, against 102 in 
England and Wales—a ratio of 2. In 1938-42 
the Indian figure was still over 160, whereas in 
England it had dropped to 53—a ratio of over 3. 

Maternal mortality in India is approximately 
20 per 1,000 live births, but in certain rural 
arcas is as high as 39. That this is largely due 
to lack of hospital facilities is shown by the 
Bombay figure of 3.2, for in Bombay 81% of 
deliveries are now institutional. It is estimated 
that 90,000 trained midwives are required for 
India’s needs; the actual number of midwives is 
5,000. 

TUBERCULOSIS 


Dr. Morris stresses that “in social medicine 
it is axiomatic that tuberculosis and high 
standards of living are inversely related; the 
more depressed the standard the more difficult 
it is to provide the social and medical services 
needed to control the infection”. He quotes the 
Superintendent of the Government Institute of 
Madras: “There was no doubt that the disease 
was rampant in the city. Over 11,000 cases 
were diagnosed by the Tuberculosis Institute and 
1,600 were open cases” (i.e. cases liable to infect 
others). “This did not include cases diagnosed 
by the general hospitals and private practitioners. 
If these were taken into account it might be that 
there were as many as 10,000 open cases in the 
city. The incidence was greatest between the 
ages of 20 and 30 and among the poor and 
labouring classes living in congested surround- 
ings...” In recent surveys of South India 
it was estimated that between 1% and 3% were 
suffering from active tuberculosis. Dr. Morris 
comments: ‘In thie setting there anneare ta he 





tration to the plight of India. Here are some 
figures for mortalities, per 100,000 of the popu- 
lation, from preventable infections. Smallpox: 
India, in 1936, 30.6; 1937, 16.2, compared with 
Japan, less than 1, and none at all in the 
Phillipines. Cholera: India, in 1936, 47.1; in 
1937, 29.3; Japan had none in 1936, 0.01 in 
1937, the Philippines 0.01 in both years. 


Of the 1,471 towns in British India only 253 
have protected water supplies. These results are 
not surprising, for the government’s expenditure 
on hygiene in 1939-41 was about ld. per head 
in Madras, Bengal and the Punjab, and about 
2d. in Bombay. In the towns the expenditure is 
somewhat higher. But... “almost 90% of the 
people live in and around the 655,000 villages.” 


Housing conditions make the treatment of the 
sick at home virtually impossible, yet there are 
only 0.3 hospital beds over 1,000 population, 
compared with 1.5 in Japan, 5 in England (pre- 
war) and 9.7 in U.S.A. Government expendi- 
ture on “medical relief”, on hospitals and dis- 
pensaries, is a few pence per head annually. 
(1941, 43d. in Bombay and the N.W. Frontier 
Province, 34d. in Madras, 3d. in the Punjab, 
and less than 2d. in Bengal). But the governments’ 
attitude towards the problem is better shown 
by comparing their health expenditure with other 
expenditures. Thus Bengal, which increased its 
revenue by 18% between 1936-37 and 1939-40, 
only spent 12% more on health. The Central 
and Provincial Governments in 1937-38 ‘“‘spent 
about 11d. a head on justice, police and jails, 
8d. on general administration, 4d. on health 
services, and ld. on agriculture’. -Small wonder, 
then, that disease and malnutrition abound! The 
richest state in India spends roughly 24d. a 
head on public health and 7d. on the royal 
households. 


Furthermore, the capitalist system, which only 
produces when there is a market, does nothing 
to relieve drug shortages. “Malaria”, writes Dr. 
Morris, ‘‘endemic and epidemic, continues to be 
the most intractable health problem of India, 
with infections estimated at 100 million attacks 
a year, and death at well over a million”. Now 
malaria was overcome in the Far Eastern Forces 
by government supplies of mepacrine, which has 
replaced quinine. But, in India “in 1942, with 
requirements in the region of a quarter million 
lb. such little mepacrine as did arrive was retail- 
ed at the fancy price of 3/- per treatment’’. 
Similarly with the “M. & B.” drugs. M. & B. 
693, which sells in England at less than 1d. 
a tablet, costs 3d. a tablet in India. 


Millions of Indians live in misery and hun- 
dreds of thousands die needless deaths because 
of Imperialist indifference. The famines, ill- 
health and death rolls in India are directly due 
to poverty, and the poverty is due to the class 
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FRENCH C 


By our Frer 


THE MEANING OF THE 
MUNICIPAL ELECTIONS. 

We said last week that the first results of the 
municipal elections in France allowed us to anti- 
cipate a serious success for the de Gaullists. The 
proclamation of the final results of these elections 
has fully justified our impressions. It is the 
parties pledged to reply Yes and Yes to de 
Gaulle’s referendum (i.e. the Socialist Party— 
S.F.I.O.—of Leon Blum and the Christian 
Democratic Party—M.R.P.), which have gained 
—proportionately—the most important successes, 
Without doubt, the Communist party has gained 
an appreciable number of seats, particularly in 
the great urban agglomerations, but its ally 
in future general elections, the Radical Socialist 
party of Edouard Herriot, has suffered a crush- 
ing defeat. Yet the importance of the Radical 
Socialist Party before 1939 was such that, even 
after the cantonal elections, it occupies the 
second rank among French political parties, the 
first place being held by the Socialist party and 
the third only by the Communists. As for the 
old Right, it has suffered a setback which has 
surprised no-one in France, firstly because it was 
already in a regular decline in the years before 
the war, and also, because the majority of the 
“moderate” voters of the old days think it more 
convenient to play the progressive card of de 
Gaullist orthodoxy against the “communist 
menace’. 

What seems to me, from the anarchist point 
of view, particularly important to note, is: the 
considerable number of abstentions. These reach 
40% for the whole of France. In other words, 
what I said to you just now on the subject of 
the importance of the parties was not exact, for 
it is the party of the non-voters which is, by a 
long way, the most important numerically—and 
perhaps otherwise, for it is extraordinary that in 
a “liberated” country which has rediscovered 
“democratic institutions”, there should be so 
many people disgusted with the falsehood of the 
political game. 

Meanwhile, the cantonal elections offer interest 
only in so far as they give a preparatory indica- 
tion for the general elections and the referendum 
of the 21st October. We shall then see if these 
confirm the de Gaullist success and the profound 
disgust of so many Frenchmen . 


THE LAVAL TRIAL. 


Indeed, the justice of politics is always a sin- 
ister parody of true justice. Nevertheless, in 
the countries of Western civilisation, this parody 
has generally been accomplished following a cer- 
tain number of rites which were scrupulously 
enough observed. But, since the liberation of 
France, justice is exercised in a very curious 
manner, the judges being former opportunist 
collaborators of the Vichy régime, and the juries 


castle) Tov. According to a “Letter trom Home 
bay” in the Tribune (6/7/45), the City Engineer 
in Bombay estimates that the proportional living 
space of population equals ten people sharing 
one room (This is an average figure: the writer 
cites cases of 21 people in a room). The Sunday 
Statesman gives an average of 63 people to a 
house. The city has 200,000. destitute. 800,000 
people sleep on the pavements. 

The Tribune writer describes a municipal 
camp, the Malunga Labour Camp. Huts 10 
feet square “house” not less than 10 people 
each. In the burning sun the corrugated iron 
walls become unbearably hot. There is no 
latrine sanitation in the huts, no fresh water, no 
illumination. There is not room for all to sit 
down together. Many inhabitants are shift 
workers, so the huts are occupied by sleepers for 
24 hours daily. Latrine accommodation is so 
inadequate that queues form up in the early 
morning, and many are forced to use the area 
surrounding them instead. The municipality 
charges a rent of about 2/3d. a month. 

General conditions are no better in the vil- 
lages. The Rockefeller Foundation states of 
Mysore that 25% of families had an income be- 
low 7/6d. a month, 30 between 7/6d. and 15/- 
a month. Only 15% of houses had latrines, 
70%, had no windows, and 25% were unfit for 
habitation. 50% had no drains. An Indian 
writer states that the room “may be shared by 
man, cattle and goats. The half-empty grain 
store and the wretched wearing apparels hung 
on the wall may tell their own story of misery. 
The stern vexatious look of the husband, the 
sullen face of the wife, the filthy, naked, pot- 
bellied children with sore eyes and visible evi- 
dence of chronic cold may breathe.despair. The 


more depressed the standard the more difficult 
it is to provide the social and medical services 
needed to control the infection”. He quotes the 
Superintendent of the Government Institute of 
Madras: “There was no doubt that the disease 
was rampant in the city. Over 11,000 cases 
were diagnosed by the Tuberculosis Institute and 
1,600 were open cases” (i.e. cases liable to infect 
others). “This did not include cases diagnosed 
by the general hospitals and private practitioners. 
If these were taken into account it might be that 
there were as many as 10,000 open cases in the 
city. The incidence was greatest between the 
ages of 20 and 30 and among the poor and 
labouring classes living in congested surround- 
ings...” In recent surveys of South India 
it was estimated that between 1% and 3% were 
suffering from active tuberculosis. Dr. Morris 
comments: “In this setting there appears to be 
no answer to Frimadt Moller, pioneer of modern 
tuberculosis work in India: ‘What is the use, for 
example, of introducing compulsory notification 
of all T.B. cases with compulsory modern treat- 
ment when the existing facilities for such treat- 
ment are completely negligible?’ (Our italics). 


ATTITUDE OF BRITISH IMPERIALIST 
GOVERNMENT 


The British have been in India for over 200 
years. It is 160 years since Pitt’s India Bill of 
1784 took responsibility out of the hands of the 
East India Company and placed Indian affairs 
in the hands of the British government. No 
wriggling can mitigate the facts—the responsi- 
bility for the present position rests on British 
imperialism. Dr. Morris gives some indications 
of the utter indifference of the British adminis- 


Morris, “endemic and epidemic, continues to be 
the most intractable health problem of India, 
with infections estimated at 100 million attacks 
a year, and death at well over a million”. Now 
malaria was overcome in the Far Eastern Forces 
by government supplies of mepacrine, which has 
replaced quinine. But, in India “in 1942, with 
requirements in the region of a quarter million 
lb. such little mepacrine as did arrive was retail- 
ed at the fancy price of 3/- per treatment”. 
Similarly with the “M. & B.” drugs. M. & B. 
693, which sells in England at less than ld. 
a tablet, costs 3d. a tablet in India. 


Millions of Indians live in misery and hun- 
dreds of thousands die needless deaths because 
of Imperialist indifference. ‘The famines, ill- 
health and death rolls in India are directly due 
to poverty, and the poverty is due to the class 
distribution of land and factories, mines and 
mills, which sends the wealth of India to provide 
dividends for stockholders in Britain. Truly. 
never was unearned money more foully stained 
with blood than this. 
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political game, 

Meanwhile, the cantonal elections offer interes! 
only in so far as they give a preparatory indica. 
tion for the general elections and the referendur 
of the 21st October. We shall then see if these 
confirm the de Gaullist success and the profound 
disgust of so many Frenchmen .. . 


THE LAVAL TRIAL. 


: Indeed, the justice of politics is always a sin 
ister parody of true justice. Nevertheless, in 
the countries of Western civilisation, this parody 
has generally been accomplished following a cer: 
tain number of rites which were scrupulously 
enough observed. But, since the liberation of 
France, justice is exercised in a very curious 
manner, the judges being former opportunisi 
collaborators of the Vichy régime, and the juries 
members of the Resistance movement who are 
not very much concerned with impartiality, 
Meanwhile, we have never yet beheld a buf- 
foonery as indecent as that of the Laval trial, 
The judge putting questions to the accused and 
replying in his place. The accused going out of 
his way to make the court laugh by a kind of 
cynical banter at which we must grant him to 
be a past master, the jury insulting the accused 
and threatening him with “twelve balls in the 
back”, the prisoner quitting the court, the coun- 
sels resigning, the witnesses (even those for the 
prosecution) refusing to speak, and... the 
court continuing to sit, on its own, and con- 
demning, after two sessions, the accused to 
death. No, never has the judiciary imposture 
yet been exposed so ignobly. 

If, spontaneously and directly, the French 
workers had judged Laval, there would have been 








PRICE OF COAL 


During the Commons debate on the Industrial 
Injuries Bill, Mr. Tom Brown (Lab., Ince), who 
started work at 12 in coal mines, held up a 
photograph of cight brothers of whom all except 
one had had accidents or illnesses due to their 
employment in mines. 

No. 1 lost his right eye, returned to work and 
got no compensation; 

No. 2 lost his left eye, went back to the coal 
face and received no compensation; 

Nos. 3, 5 and 7 had miners’ nystagmus; 

No. 4 had boils; 

No. 6 had “peak” knee; 

No. 8, who had no accident, joined up and 
was a prisoner of war in Germany for three 


years. ¢ ‘ : 
News Chronicle, 12/10/45. 


A CHRISTIAN ADMIRAL 


The Army newspaper Stars and Stripes to-day 
quoted Fleet Admiral William F. Halsey as 
having said that the war “ended too soon because 


there are too many Nips left.” 
NY Times, 25/9/45. 


SOLOMON'S JUDGMENT 


. . . Soon after the liberation of France, the 
Renault automobile factory was nationalized, and 
the union called a meeting of all workers and 
technicians. The technicians proposed that 2 
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M.P. MEETS RUSSIANS 

When Mr. Norman N. Dodds, Labour M.P. 
for Dartford, visited the “barter market” held 
daily in the Berlin Tiergarten, his smart civilian 
suit attracted the attention of the Russian troops 
in the area. 

Approaching him with handfuls of marks they 
asked, ‘““How much for the suit?” 

Mr. Dodds tried to explain that it was not for 
sale, and anyway it was the only clothes he had 
with him. 

But the Russians regarded this as sales talk, 
and increased the price. 

It took a good deal to convince them that he 


really wanted the suit himself. 
The People, 7/10/45. 


CAPITALIST LYRICISM 


I quote from an advertisement in the Wash- 
ington Post to-day as follows: 

“Hearts sang—sang in the foxholes, cockpits, 
gun turrets, torpedo rooms, the far off prison 
camps; sang in the factories, stores, offices; in 
the homes of all the land. That was victory. 

“Hearts must keep on singing—singing at the 
productive jobs, for real wages, turning out 
things a goods-hungry people want.” 

Whom do you think it is advertising on so 
emotional a strain? It is the sentimental Old 
New York Stock Exchange, urging people to 
apply for information about securities. 

News Chronicle, 10/10/45. 


TORY TRIBUTE 


r. Ernest Bevin proclaimed a few weeks ago 
that this was not a one-man Government and 
that the war was not a one-man show. That is 
perfectly true, and it is fitting that we who dis- 
agree with Bevin’s political creed should salute 
him as a patriot. 

From being the advocate of workers’ rights he 
crossed the bridge to become the nation’s task- 
master. It was he who had to disrupt homes, 
send wives, and daughters into the factories, 
direct labour to where it was needed, and ride 
roughshod over the susceptibilities and liberties 
of millions of men and women. 

A robust, tireless and patriotic Minister. 

Great Britain and the East, July 45. 





POLITICAL POLICE 
—IN JAPAN 


The death-blow to Japan’s 
“Gestapo”, which has been 
operating relatively unhinder- 
ed during the first five weeks 
of the American occupation, 
was delivered to-day, in the 
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NO PEACE 


And now, after twenty-two days devoted to 
fundamental issues (at the London Conference) 
there is no peace nor has there been any notice- 
able advance towards one. 

Salzberger in N.Y. Times, 3/10/45. 


When in May we called the peace a 
PHONEY PEACE we were apparently 
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WHEN ADJUSTMENTS 
ARE NEEDED 


_. ++ The book catalogue of International Pub- 
lishers, printed before the recent somersault of 
the Communist International, gives prominent 
place to Earl Browder’s forthcoming American 
Marxists and the War: Ten Years of Struggle 
for a Foreign Policy. Seeing no visible sign of 
the hook. we nhoned Internatinnal Dubkileheana ee 


Injuries Bill, Mr. ‘Tom Brown (Lab., Ince), who 
started work at 12 in coal mines, held up a 
photograph of eight brothers of whom all except 
one had had accidents or illnesses due to their 
employment in mines. 

No. 1 lost his right eye, returned to work and 
got no compensation; 

No. 2 lost his left eye, went back to the coal 
face and received no compensation; 

Nos. 3, 5 and 7 had miners’ nystagmus; 

No. 4 had boils; 

No. 6 had “peak” knee; 

No. 8, who had no accident, joined up and 
was a prisoner of war in Germany for three 


years. * : 
News Chronicle, 12/10/45. 


A CHRISTIAN ADMIRAL 


The Army newspaper Stars and Stripes to-day 
quoted Fleet Admiral William F. Halsey as 
having said that the war “ended too soon because 


there are too many Nips left.” 
NY Times, 25/9/45. 


SOLOMON'S JUDGMENT 


.. . Soon after the liberation of France, the 
Renault automobile factory was nationalized, and 
the union called a meeting of all workers and 
technicians. ‘The technicians proposed that a 
director be elected with authority to run the 
factory. The workers accepted this idea but 
objected to the relatively high salary that had 
been suggested for the director. A long discus- 
sion ensued, until a Communist hit on a brilliant 
idea. Why not send a delegation to the Russian 
Consulate in Paris and find out how similar 
questions were handled in the “fatherland of the 
proletariat”? After a few hours the delegation 
returned, in a somewhat perturbed state. They 
had been informed that in a similar branch of 
industry, a Russian director would receive 84 
times as much, although the worker in Russia 
is paid much less than in France. 

The New Leader, (U.S.A.), 8/9/45. 


EXCESSES ADMITTED 

Wilhelm — Pieck 
leader of the Ger- 
man Communist 
Party, claims that 
before the Allied 
Kommandantura in- 
tervened to stop the 
Berlin factory elec- 
tions 60 per cent. 
of the votes had 
gone to the Com- 
munists. 

“Some people,” 
Herr Pieck added, 
“were apparently taken aback by these results. 
I thought the Communist vote would suffer 
from the excesses that accompanied the Red 
Army’s occupation of Berlin. 

“The Communist vote would not doubt have 
been even higher if those excesses had been 


savoided.” 
News Chronicle, 6/10/45. 





WAVE ALITTLE CHRISTIAN TOLERANCE 
HARRY— OUR GERMAN COMRADES 
ARE NATURALLY OUT OF PRACTICE 
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daily in the Berlin ‘Tiergarten, his smart civilian 
suit attracted the attention of the Russian troops 
in the area. 

Approaching him with handfuls of marks they 
asked, “How much for the suit?” 

Mr. Dodds tried to explain that it was not for 
sale, and anyway it was the only clothes he had 
with him. 

But the Russians regarded this as sales talk, 
and increased the price. 

It took a good deal to convince them that he 
really wanted the suit himself. 

The People, 7/10/45. 
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“Hearts sang—sang in the foxholes, cockpits, 
gun turrets, torpedo rooms, the far off prison 
camps; sang in the factories, stores, offices; in 
the homes of all the land. ‘That was victory. 

“Hearts must keep on singing—singing at the 
productive jobs, for real wages, turning out 
things a goods-hungry people want.” 

Whom do you think it is advertising on so 
emotional a strain? It is the sentimental Old 
New York Stock Exchange, urging people to 
apply for information about securities. 

News Chrenicle, 10/10/45. 


that the war was not a one-man show, ‘That is 
perfectly true, and it is fitting that we who dis- 
agree with Bevin’s political creed should salute 
him as a patriot. 

From being the advocate of workers’ rights he 
crossed the bridge to become the nation’s task- 
master. It was he who had to disrupt homes, 
send wives, and daughters into the factories, 
direct labour to where it was needed, and ride 
roughshod over the susceptibilities and liberties 
of millions of men and women. 

A robust, tireless and patriotic Minister. 

Great Britain and the East, July 45. 





POLITICAL POLICE 
ABOLISHED—IN JAPAN 


The death-blow to Japan’s 
“Gestapo”, which has been 
operating relatively unhinder- 
ed during the first five weeks 
of the American occupation, 
was delivered to-day, in the 
most sweeping order yet is- 
sued by the Supreme Com- 
mander, Gen. MacArthur. 

This order abolishes all 
restrictions on liberal speech 
and action, whether political, 
religious or civil. Release of 
all persons detained on such 
grounds is required before October 10. 

Fifteen Japanese laws and regulations restrict- 
ing freedom of thought and speech issued since 
1936 are abolished. 

The most far-reaching action of all is the 
disbandment of all Gestapo-like organisations. 
Under this heading come all secret police organ- 
isations, all departments in the Ministry of 
Home Affairs, and police departments charged 
with supervision of publications, films and public 
and religious meetings. 

News Chronicle, 5/10/45. 


This is all very well but when will the 
British enjoy the same freedom as the 
Japanese? People are still in prison under 
regulations restricting freedom of expression 
and our Gestapo is still at work. 


PRICE OF WAR 


Fifty million people are homeless in China, 
said Lady Cripps, broadcasting on behalf of the 
British United Aid to China Fund last night. 

After eight years of war the break-up in the 
country of family life, the destruction of houses, 
hospitals, schools, churches, and the personal 
distress exceeded anything we could picture, she 
continued. 

There were two million war orphans. 


News Chronicle, 8/10/45. 


NO PEACE 


And now, after twenty-two days devoted to 
fundamental issues (at the London Conference) 
there is no peace nor has there been any notice- 
able advance towards one. 

Salzberger in N.Y. Times, 3/10/45. 


When in May we called the peace a 
PHONEY PEACE we were apparently 
making an over-optimistic understatement. 


COMMON SENSE AND 
ATROCITY 


The whole idea underlying the military dis- 
cipline is that the soldier’s first and absolute duty 
is to obey the orders of his superior officers. 

“Theirs not to reason why, theirs but to do 
and die,” not only applied to the suicidal charge 
of Balaclava, it sums up the military code. 

The very ,suggestion that a soldier is justified 
in refusing to obey orders horrifies Field Marshal 
Montgomery as much as it does Field Marshal 
Goering. 

A soldier is not supposed to have a conscience, 
he must do as he is told. 

The defence of the guards in the Belsen Camp 
is that they were obeying orders. 

That is precisely the defence that the Ameri- 
can airmen who unloosed the atomic bombs on 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki would make if they 
had to defend themselves on the charge of com- 
mitting one of the worst atrocities in the history 


of mankind. 
Forward, 29/10/45. 


AMNESTY MOVE IN U.S.A. 


The war’s end last month brought swift action 
from pacifist and liberal leaders to obtain the 
release from prison of more than 3,500 conscien- 
tious objectors and return them to “normal 
living.” 

Amnesty for imprisoned objectors “as speedily 
as possible” and relaxed parole conditions were 
among the seven specific recommendations con- 
tained in a brief submitted this month to Attor- 
ney General Tom Clark by the CO Problems 
Committee. 

The Conscientious Objector, Sept. 1945. 


WHEN ADJUSTMENTS 
ARE NEEDED 


“ashe The book catalogue of International Pub- 
lishers, printed before the recent somersault of 
the Communist International, gives prominent 
place to Earl Browder’s forthcoming American 
Marxists and the War: Ten Years of Struggle 
for a Foreign Policy. Seeing no visible sign of 
the book, we phoned International Publishers to 
be informed that the book’s publication will be 
indefinitely “delayed.” 

The New Leader, (U.S.A.), 8/9/45. 


ATOMIC LOGIC 


. .. “The atomic bomb is not an inhuman 
weapon. I think our best answer to anyone 
who doubts this is that we did not start the war, 
and if they don’t like the way we ended it, to 
remember who started it.” (Statement by Major 
General Leslie R. Groves, commanding officer 
of the Manhattan project, which developed the 
atomic bomb.) We suggest that the Major 
General’s next project be a study of the non 


sequitur. 
The New Leader, (U.S.A.), 8/9/45. 


GERMAN DISMEMBERMENT 


The German re- 
fugee administra- 
tion in Berlin has 
stated that a fur- 
ther 4,500,000 Ger- 
mans will be evict- 
ed from Poland, 
Czechoslovakia and 
Hungary by agree- 
ment with Marshal 
Zhukov, command- 
er in the Russian 
occupation zone, 
which will begin to 
take effect on October 15. From Poland 
1,500,000 will be expelled at the rate of 20,000 
daily. From Czechoslovakia 2,250,000 will leave 
at the rate of 6,000 daily. Hungary will evict 
500,000. They will be distributed over the 
Soviet zone of occupation in Germany. 

Sunday Times, 7/10/45. 





"ishtest 
village tank may be full of aquatic growth and 
mosquito larvae may breed in plenty... The 
faces of the people around us may betray the 
handiwork of smallpox, malaria, leprosy, venereal 
diseases, and various other nondescript skin and 
other affections...” 

Malnutrition is general, a balanced diet cost- 
ing 2/- per week—“far beyond the means of a 
large section of the population” (Aykroyd). In- 
evitably this situation is reflected in the mortality 
rates. The average expectation of life at birth 
for Indian males is 26 years, compared with 59 
(England and Wales) and 63 (Australia). In 
England and Wales in 1938 the infant mortality 
(i.e. the number of infants who die under 12 
months per 1,000 live births) was 53. In Bom- 
bay generally (1938-42) it was 218, and among 
the “pavement population” rose to as high a 
figure as 482.8—or almost every other child. In 
Cawnpore in 1942-43, for every 1,000 children 
born alive, 321 died before the end of their first 
year. These are not selected figures, for Dr. 
Morris gives many such. Furthermore, he shows 
that though the infant mortality rates have fallen 
in India since 1912, the rate of fall has been less 
rapid than in England. Thus in 1912-15 the 
rate for British India was 204, against 102 in 
England and Wales—a ratio of 2. In 1938-42 
the Indian figure was still over 160, whereas in 
England it had dropped to 53—a ratio of over 3. 

Maternal mortality in India is approximately 
20 per 1,000 live births, but in certain rural 
areas is as high as 39. That this is largely due 
to lack of hospital facilities is shown by the 
Bombay figure of 3.2, for in Bombay 81% of 
deliveries are now institutional. It is estimated 
that 90,000 trained midwives are required for 
India’s needs; the actual number of midwives is 
5,000. 


TUBERCULOSIS 


Dr. Morris stresses that “in social medicine 
it is axiomatic that tuberculosis and high 
standards of living are inversely related; the 
more depressed the standard the more difficult 
it is to provide the social and medical services 
needed to control the infection’. He quotes the 
Superintendent of the Government Institute of 
Madras: “There was no doubt that the disease 
was rampant in the city. Over 11,000 cases 
were diagnosed by the Tuberculosis Institute and 
1,600 were open cases” (i.e. cases liable to infect 
others). ‘This did not include cases diagnosed 
by the general hospitals and private practitioners. 
If these were taken into account it might be that 
there were as many as 10,000 open cases in the 
city. The incidence was greatest between the 
ages of 20 and 30 and among the poor and 
labouring classes living in congested surround- 
ings...” In recent surveys of South India 
it was estimated that between 1% and 3% were 
suffering from active tuberculosis, Dr, Morris 
comments: “Ln this setting there appears to be 
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tration to the plight of India. Here are some 
figures for mortalities, per 100,000 of the popu- 
lation, from preventable infections. Smallpox: 
India, in 1936, 30.6; 1937, 16.2, compared with 
Japan, less than 1, and none at all in the 
Phillipines. Cholera: India, in 1936, 47.1; in 
1937, 29.3; Japan had none in 1936, 0.01 in 
1937, the Philippines 0.01 in both years. 


Of the 1,471 towns in British India only 253 
have protected water supplies. These results are 
not surprising, for the government’s expenditure 
on hygiene in 1939-41 was about Id. per head 
in Madras, Bengal and the Punjab, and about 
2d. in Bombay. In the towns the expenditure is 
somewhat higher. But... “almost 90% of the 
people live in and around the 655,000 villages.” 


Housing conditions make the treatment of the 
sick at home virtually impossible, yet there are 
only 0.3 hospital beds over 1,000 population, 
compared with 1.5 in Japan, 5 in England (pre- 
war) and 9.7 in U.S.A. Government expendi- 
ture on “medical relief”, on hospitals and dis- 
pensaries, is a few pence per head annually. 
(1941, 44d. in Bombay and the N.W. Frontier 
Province, 34d. in Madras, 3d. in the Punjab, 
and less than 2d. in Bengal). But the governments’ 
attitude towards the problem is better shown 
by comparing their health expenditure with other 
expenditures. Thus Bengal, which increased its 
revenue by 18% between 1936-37 and 1939-40, 
only spent 12% more on health. The Central 
and Provincial Governments in 1937-38 “spent 
about 1ld. a head on justice, police and jails, 
8d. on general administration, 4d. on health 
services, and 1d. on agriculture”. Small wonder, 
then, that disease and malnutrition abound! The 
richest state in India spends roughly 23d. a 
head on public health and 7d. on the royal 
households. 


Furthermore, the capitalist system, which only 
produces when there is a market, does nothing 
to relieve drug shortages. “Malaria”, writes Dr. 
Morris, “endemic and epidemic, continues to be 
the most intractable health problem of India, 
with infections estimated at 100 million attacks 
a year, and death at well over a million”. Now 
malaria was overcome in the Far Eastern Forces 
by government supplies of mepacrine, which has 
replaced quinine. But, in India “in 1942, with 
requirements in the region of a quarter million 
lb. such little mepacrine as did arrive was retail- 
ed at the fancy price of 3/- per treatment”. 
Similarly with the “M. & B.” drugs. M. & B. 
693, which sells in England at less than ld. 
a tablet, costs 3d. a tablet in India. | 


Millions of Indians live in misery and hun- 
dreds of thousands die needless deaths because 
of Imperialist indifference. The famines, ill- 
health and death rolls in India are directly due 
to poverty, and the poverty is due to the class 
distribution of land and_ factories, mines and 
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COMMENTARY 


By our French Correspondent 


THE MEANING OF THE 
MUNICIPAL ELECTIONS. 

We said last week that the first results of the 
municipal elections in France allowed us to anti- 
cipate a serious success for the de Gaullists. The 
proclamation of the final results of these elections 
has fully justified our impressions. It is the 
parties pledged to reply Yes and Yes to de 
Gaulle’s referendum (i.e. the Socialist Party— 
S.F.1.0.—of Leon Blum and the Christian 
Democratic Party—M.R.P.), which have gained 
—proportionately—the most important successes. 
Without doubt, the Communist party has gained 
an appreciable number of seats, particularly in 
the great urban agglomerations, but its ally 
in future general elections, the Radical Socialist 
party of Edouard Herriot, has suffered a crush- 
ing defeat. Yet the importance of the Radical 
Socialist Party before 1939 was such that, even 
after the cantonal elections, it occupies the 
second rank among French political parties, the 
first place being held by the Socialist party and 
the third only by the Communists. As for the 
old Right, it has suffered a setback which has 
surprised no-one in France, firstly because it was 
already in a regular decline in the years before 
the war, and also, because the majority of the 
“moderate” voters of the old days think it more 
convenient to play the progressive card of de 
Gaullist orthodoxy against the “communist 
menace”’. 

What seems to me, from the anarchist point 
of view, particularly important to note, is: the 
considerable number of abstentions. These reach 
40% for the whole of France. In other words, 
what I said to you just now on the subject of 
the importance of the parties was not exact, for 
it is the party of the non-voters which is, by a 
long way, the most important numerically—and 
perhaps otherwise, for it is extraordinary that in 
a “liberated” country which has rediscovered 
“democratic institutions”, there should be so 
many people disgusted with the falsehood of the 
political game. 

Meanwhile, the cantonal elections offer interest 
only in so far as they give a preparatory indica- 
tion for the general elections and the referendum 
of the 21st October. We shall then see if these 
confirm the de Gaullist success and the profound 
disgust of so many Frenchmen... 


THE LAVAL TRIAL. 


Indeed, the justice of politics is always a sin- 
ister parody of true justice. Nevertheless, in 
the countries of Western civilisation, this parody 
has generally been accomplished following a cer- 
tain number of rites which were scrupulously 
enough observed. But, since the liberation of 
France, justice is exercised in a very curious 
manner, the judges being former opportunist 
collaborators of the Vichy régime, and the juries 
members of the Resistance movement who are 


no equivocation, But the justice of the French 
Government has nothing to do with populat 
justice, no more than that of any government. 
I can repeat here what I have already said at 
the time of the Pétain trial: the French people 
are not in the least interested in the acts of re- 
venge of a band of politicians who are equally 
hostile to their cause. For the ‘liberation’ of 
France by radical, socialist and Stalinist politi- 
cians is not the liberation of the always en- 
slaved and exploited French people, any more 
than the collaboration of Messrs. Hitler and 
Laval was the collaboration of the French and 
German peoples. 


SURPRISING SOMERSAULT OF 
GENERAL DE GAULLE. 

At the end of last month General de Gaulle 
carried out a tour of inspection in the French 
zone of occupation in Germany. It will be re- 
membered that on the eve of the famous farce 
called “the Big Five Conference”, the head of 
the French provisional government declared in 
favour of an internationalisation of the Rhine- 
land and the Ruhr. And it will also be remem- 
bered that the British government did not show 
itself very favourable to that suggestion. 

However, in the course of his journey General 
de Gaulle has been anxious to make contact 
with the German civil authorities. Moreover, he 
addressed himself at Trier to the population of 
that town, speaking in German. ‘We wish to 
restore to the territories for which we are respon- 
sible a normal life,” he declared, and also, “You 
and we will have to work together for a very 
long time.” 

Five years ago, Hitler offered “collaboration” 
to the government of Vichy. To-day, de 
Gaulle offers to the local German authorities 
of the Rhineland “work for a long time” with 
France. The eternal balance of rival imperial- 
isms! But will the German people be any more 
disposed to “work for a long time” for French 
imperialism than the French people were to 
“collaborate” with German imperialism? 


DEATH OF ITALIAN ANARCHIST 


Forty years ago two young Italian Anarchists 
stowed away on a ship bound for London. One, 
“Mosquito” Borghi travelled on to America, the 
other, Emelio Cerogioli, remained in London 
working as a barber. He had. escaped from 
Viterbo Prison where he was serving a sentence 
of two years for his Anarchist activities. He 
had earlier served nine months for. taking part 
in strikes in Terni, as a consequence of which 
he was being hounded around by the legal thugs 
under the patronage of the House of Savoy and 
the Crispi government. In the year 1910 he 
removed to Glasgow where he opened a barber’s 
shop in Old Govan Road, almost opposite the 
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is axiomatic that tuberculosis and high 
andards of living are inversely related; the 
1ore depressed the standard the more difficult 
is to provide the social and medical services 
ceded to control the infection”. He quotes the 
uperintendent of the Government Institute of 
Aadras: ‘“There was no doubt that the disease 
as rampant in the city. Over 11,000 cases 
ere diagnosed by the Tuberculosis Institute and 
,600 were open cases” (i.e. cases liable to infect 
thers). ‘“This did not include cases diagnosed 
y the general hospitals and private practitioners. 
| these were taken into account it might be that 
tere were as many as 10,000 open cases in the 
ity. The incidence was greatest between the 
ges of 20 and 30 and among the poor and 
ibouring classes living in congested surround- 
igs... ” In recent surveys of South India 
was estimated that between 1% and 3% were 
uffering from active tuberculosis. Dr. Morris 
»mments: “In this setting there appears to be 
© answer to Frimadt Mdller, pioneer of modern 
iberculosis work in India: ‘What is the use, for 
cample, of introducing compulsory notification 
all T.B. cases with compulsory modern treat- 
ent when the existing facilities for such treat- 
ent are completely negligible?’ ”’ (Our italics). 


ATTITUDE OF BRITISH IMPERIALIST 
GOVERNMENT 

The British have been in India for over 200 
vars. It is 160 years since Pitt’s India Bill of 
/84 took responsibility out of the hands of the 
ast India Company and placed Indian affairs 
i the hands of the British government. No 
riggling can mitigate the facts—the responsi- 
lity for the present position rests on British 
nperialism. Dr. Morris gives some indications 
the utter indifference of the British adminis- 
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produces when there is a market, does nothing 
to relieve drug shortages. ‘‘Malaria’’, writes Dr. 
Morris, ‘endemic and epidemic, continues to be 
the most intractable health problem of India, 
with infections estimated at 100 million attacks 
a year, and death at well over a million”. Now 
malaria was overcome in the Far Eastern Forces 
by government supplies of mepacrine, which has 
replaced quinine. But, in India “in 1942, with 
requirements in the region of a quarter million 
lb. such little mepacrine as did arrive was retail- 
ed at the fancy price of 3/- per treatment”’. 
Similarly with the “M. & B.” drugs. M. & B. 
693, which sells in England at less than ld. 
a tablet, costs 3d. a tablet in India. 


Millions of Indians live in misery and hun- 
dreds of thousands die needless deaths because 
of Imperialist indifference. The famines, ill- 
health and death rolls in India are directly due 
to poverty, and the poverty is due to the class 
distribution of land and factories, mines and 
mills, which sends the wealth of India to provide 
dividends for stockholders in Britain. Truly. 
never was unearned money more foully stained 
with blood than this. 


“ANARCHIST”. 
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a “hberated™ country which has rediscovered 
“democratic institutions”, there should be so 
many people disgusted with the falsehood of the 
political game. 

Meanwhile, the cantonal elections offer interest 
only in so far as they give a preparatory indica- 
tion for the general elections and the referendum 
of the 21st October. We shall then see if these 
confirm the de Gaullist success and the profound 
disgust of so many Frenchmen... 


THE LAVAL TRIAL. 


Indeed, the justice of politics is always a sin- 
ister parody of true justice. Nevertheless, in 
the countries of Western civilisation, this parody 
has generally been accomplished following a cer- 
tain number of rites which were scrupulously 
enough observed. But, since the liberation of 
France, justice is exercised in a very curious 
manner, the judges being former opportunist 
collaborators of the Vichy régime, and the juries 
members of the Resistance movement who are 
not very much concerned with impartiality. 
Meanwhile, we have never yet beheld a buf- 
foonery as indecent as that of the Laval trial. 
The judge putting questions to the accused and 
replying in his place. The accused going out of 
his way to make the court laugh by a kind of 
cynical banter at which we must grant him to 
be a past master, the jury insulting the accused 
and threatening him with “twelve balls in the 
back”, the prisoner quitting the court, the coun- 
sels resigning, the witnesses (even those for the 
prosecution) refusing to speak, and .. . the 
court continuing to sit, on its own, and con- 
demning, after two sessions, the accused to 
death. No, never has the judiciary imposture 
yet been exposed so ignobly. 

If, spontaneously and directly, the French 
workers had judged Laval, there would have been 
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isms! But will the German people be any more 


disposed, to “work for a long time” for French 
imperialism than the French people were to 
“collaborate” with German imperialism? 





DEATH OF ITALIAN ANARCHIST 


Forty years ago two young Italian Anarchists 
stowed away on a ship bound for London. One, 
“Mosquito” Borghi travelled on to America, the 
other, Emelio Cerogioli, remained in London 
working as a barber. He had. escaped from 
Viterbo Prison where he was serving a sentence 
of two years for his Anarchist activities. He 
had earlier served nine months for taking part 
in strikes in Terni, as a consequence of which 
he was being hounded around by the legal thugs 
under the patronage of the House of Savoy and 
the Crispi government. In the year 1910 he 
removed to Glasgow where he opened a barber’s 
shop in Old Govan Road, almost opposite the 
Finnieston Tunnel where he remained for thirty 
years until the entry of Mussolini in the recent 
War. Although he was an ardent Anti-Fascist 
a gang of misguided patriots in the anti-Italian 
riots of 1940, smashed up his shop. This was 
a blow he felt very deeply. He had lost a lung 
whilst in prison in Italy as a result of that 
dread disease T.B. very common amongst. in- 
mates of prisons and the working class. This 
coupled with the food. scarcity of the War left 
him suffering very much during his last years. 
He died suddenly on the 13th September. He 
had visited me on that date and had as usual 
given his very frequent contribution to our pro- 
paganda funds. He remained consistent and 
loyal to his Anarchist views to the end. We 
will miss his advice, encouragement, and his com- 
radeship. FRANK LEECH. 








A.P. MEETS RUSSIANS 

When Mr. Norman N. Dodds, Labour M.P. 
w Dartford, visited the “barter market” held 
tily in the Berlin Tiergarten, his smart civilian 
lit attracted the attention of the Russian troops 
| the area. 

Approaching him with handfuls of marks they 
iked, “How much for the suit?” 

Mr. Dodds tried to explain that it was not for 
Je, and anyway it was the only clothes he had 
ith him. 

But the Russians regarded this as sales talk, 
id increased the price. 

It took a good deal to convince them that he 


ally wanted the suit himself. 
The People, 7/10/45. 








OLITICAL POLICE 
—IN JAPAN 


The death-blow to Japan’s 
“Gestapo”, which has been 
operating relatively unhinder- 
ed during the first five weeks 





CAPITALIST LYRICISM 


I quote from an advertisement in the Wash- 
ington Post to-day as follows: 

“Hearts sang—sang in the foxholes, cockpits, 
gun turrets, torpedo rooms, the far off prison 
camps; sang in the factories, stores, offices; in 
the homes of all the land. That was victory. 

“Hearts must keep on singing—singing at the 
productive jobs, for real wages, turning out 
things a goods-hungry people want.” 

Whom do you think it is advertising on so 
emotional a strain? It is the sentimental Old 
New York Stock Exchange, urging people to 
apply for information about securities. 

News Chronicle, 10/10/45. 


Through the Press 


NO PEACE 


And now, after twenty-two days devoted to 
fundamental issues (at the London Conference) 
there is no peace nor has there been any notice- 
able advance towards one. 

Salzberger in N.Y. Times, 3/10/45. 


SEITE ee hee nD Rao pee, moalliad. ~alem Monae. D 


TORY TRIBUTE 


Mr. Ernest Bevin proclaimed a few weeks ago 
that this was not a one-man Government and 
that the war was not a one-man show. ‘That is 
perfectly true, and it is fitting that we who dis- 
agree with Bevin’s political creed should salute 
him as a patriot. 

From being the advocate of workers’ rights he 
crossed the bridge to become the nation’s task- 
master. It was he who had to disrupt homes, 
send wives, and daughters into the factories, 
direct labour to where it was needed, and ride 
roughshod over the susceptibilities and liberties 
of millions of men and women. 

A robust, tireless and patriotic Minister. 

Great Britain and the East, July 45. 








WHEN ADJUSTMENTS 
ARE NEEDED 


. . . The book catalogue of International Pub- 
lishers, printed before the recent somersault of 
the Communist International, gives prominent 
place to Earl Browder’s forthcoming American 


PRICE OF PATRIOTISM 


German _prison- 
ers of war are not 
wanted to help 
build an estate of 
fifty permanent 
houses at Mansfield, 
Notts. 

The houses are 
for demobbed Bri- 
tish ex-Servicemen 
and their families 





and for civilians 
high on the priority 
list. 


The town council were. offered the German 
prisoners; they turned the offer down, saying 
they would sooner have British Jabour. 

Councillor P. W. Stafford, chairman of the 
Housing Committee, said last night: “We don’t 
want Germans building houses in which British 
soldiers will be living.” 


Daily Mirror, 1/10/45. 


Gad sir, Councillor Stafford is right, better 
have no house at all rather than live in one 
built by Germans. 


NO RIVALS 


daily in the Berlin Tiergarten, his smart civilian 
suit attracted the attention of the Russian troops 
in the area. 

Approaching him with handfuls of marks they 
asked, “How much for the suit?” 

Mr. Dodds tried to explain that it was not for 
sale, and anyway it was the only clothes he had 
with him. 

But the Russians regarded this as sales talk, 
and increased the price. 

It took a good deal to convince them that he 
really wanted the suit himself. 

The People, 7/10/45. 








POLITICAL POLICE 
—IN JAPAN 


The death-blow to Japan’s 
“Gestapo”, which has been 
operating relatively unhinder- 
ed during the first five weeks 
of the American occupation, 
was delivered to-day, in the 
most sweeping order yet is- 
sued by the Supreme Com- 
mander, Gen. MacArthur. 

This order abolishes all 
restrictions on liberal speech 
and action, whether political, 
religious or civil. Release of 
all persons detained on such 
grounds is required before October 10. 

Fifteen Japanese laws and regulations restrict- 
ing freedom of thought and speech issued since 
1936 are abolished. 

The most far-reaching action of all is the 
disbandment of all Gestapo-like organisations. 
Under this heading come all secret police organ- 
isations, all departments in the Ministry of 
Home Affairs, and police departments charged 
with supervision of publications, films and public 
and religious meetings. 

News Chronicle, 5/10/45. 


This is all very well but when will the 
British enjoy the same freedom as the 
Japanese? People are still in prison under 
regulations restricting freedom of expression 
and our Gestapo is still at work. 


PRICE OF WAR 


Fifty million people are homeless in China, 
said Lady Cripps, broadcasting on behalf of the 
British United Aid to China Fund last night. 

After eight years of war the break-up in the 
country of family life, the destruction of houses, 
hospitals, schools, churches, and the personal 
distress exceeded anything we could picture, she 
continued. 

There were two million war orphans. 





News Chronicle, 8/10/45, 


“Hearts sang—sang in the foxholes, cockpits, 
gun turrets, torpedo rooms, the far off prison 
camps; sang in the factories, stores, offices; in 
the homes of all the land. That was victory. 

“Hearts must keep on singing—singing at the 
productive jobs, for real wages, turning out 
things a goods-hungry people want.” 

Whom do you think it is advertising on so 
emotional a strain? It is the sentimental Old 
New York Stock Exchange, urging people to 
apply for information about securities. 

News Chronicle, 10/10/45. 


Through the Press 


NO PEACE 


And now, after twenty-two days devoted to 
fundamental issues (at the London Conference) 
there is no peace nor has there been any notice- 
able advance towards one. 

Salzberger in N.Y. Times, 3/10/45. 


When in May we called the peace a 
PHONEY PEACE we were apparently 
making an over-optimistic understatement. 


COMMON SENSE AND 
ATROCITY 


The whole idea underlying the military dis- 
cipline is that the soldier’s first and absolute duty 
is to obey the orders of his superior officers. 

“Theirs not to reason why, theirs but to do 
and die,” not only applied to the suicidal charge 
of Balaclava, it sums up the military code. 

The very suggestion that a soldier is justified 
in refusing to obey orders horrifies Field Marshal 
Montgomery as much as it does Field Marshal 
Goering. a 

A soldier is not supposed to have a conscience, 
he must do as he is told. 

The defence of the guards in the Belsen Camp 
is that they were obeying orders. 

That is precisely the defence that the Ameri- 
can airmen who unloosed the atomic bombs on 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki would make if they 
had to defend themselves on the charge of com- 
mitting one of the worst atrocities in the history 


of mankind. 
Forward, 29/10/45. 


AMNESTY MOVE IN U.S.A. 


The war’s end last month brought swift action 
from pacifist and liberal leaders to obtain the 
release from prison of more than 3,500 conscien- 
tious objectors and return them to “normal 
living.” 

Amnesty for imprisoned objectors “‘as speedily 
as possible” and relaxed parole conditions were 
among the seven specific recommendations con- 
tained in a brief submitted this month to Attor- 
ney General Tom Clark by the CO Problems 
Committee. 

The Conscientious Objector, Sept. 1945. 


MAL Te War Was NOt a ONC-Man SNOW, hat 1S 
perfectly true, and it is fitting that we who dis- 
agree with Bevin’s political creed should salute 
him as a patriot. 

From being the advocate of workers’ rights he 
crossed the bridge to become the nation’s task- 
master. It was he who had to disrupt homes, 
send wives, and daughters into the factories, 
direct labour to where it was needed, and ride 
roughshod over the susceptibilities and liberties 
of millions of men and women. 

A robust, tireless and patriotic Minister. 

Great Britain and the East, July 45. 





WHEN ADJUSTMENTS 
ARE_ NEEDED 


. » » The book catalogue of International Pub- 
lishers, printed before the recent somersault of 
the Communist International, gives prominent 
place to Earl Browder’s forthcoming American 
Marxists and the War: Ten Years of Struggle 
for a Foreign Policy. Seeing no visible sign of 
the book, we phoned International Publishers to 
be informed that the book’s publication will be 
indefinitely “delayed.” 

The New Leader, (U.S.A.), 8/9/45. 


ATOMIC LOGIC 


. . . “The atomic bomb is not an inhuman 
weapon. I think our best answer to anyone 
who doubts this is that we did not start the war, 
and if they don’t like the way we ended it, to 
remember who started it.” (Statement by Major 
General Leslie R. Groves, commanding officer 
of the Manhattan project, which developed the 
atomic bomb.) We suggest that the Major 
General’s next project be a study of the non 
sequitur. 

The New Leader, (U.S.A.), 8/9/45. 


GERMAN DISMEMBERMENT 


he German re- 
fugee administra- 
tion in Berlin has 
stated that a fur- 
ther 4,500,000 Ger- 
mans will be evict- 
ed from Poland, 
Czechoslovakia and 
Hungary by agree- 
ment with Marshal 
Zhukov, command- 
er in the Russian 
occupation zone, 
which will begin to 
take effect on October 15. From Poland 
1,500,000 will be expelled at the rate of 20,000 
daily. From Czechoslovakia 2,250,000 will leave 
at the rate of 6,000 daily. Hungary will evict 
500,000. They will be distributed over the 

Soviet zone of occupation in Germany. 
Sunday Times, 7/10/45. 





wanted to help 
build an estate of 
fifty permanent 
houses at Mansfield, 
Notts. 

The houses are 
for demobbed Bri- 
tish ex-Servicemen 
and their families 
and for civilians 
high on the priority 
list. 





The town council were. offered the German 
prisoners; they turned the offer down, saying 
they would sooner have British labour. 

Councillor P. W. Stafford, chairman of the 
Housing Committee, said last night: “We don’t 
want Germans building houses in. which British 
soldiers will be living.” ‘ 


Daily Mirror, 1/10/45. 


Gad sir, Councillor Stafford is right, better 
have no house at all rather than live in one 
built by Germans. 


NO RIVALS 


Elections to the Supreme Soviet of the 
U.S.S.R. will take place on Sunday, February 
10 of next year, it is announced in Moscow. 

“The Communist Party has justified the con- 
fidence of the people, both in war and in the 
economic field, and unfearingly it goes to the 
peeves polls,” said the Moscow newspaper 

ravda, 


Daily Worker, 8/10/45. 


Why indeed should the Communist Party 
feel any anxiety about the result of. the 
elections since it is the only party allowed 
to put up candidates! 


HOLLYWOOD'S CRAZY 


The most expensive necktie in the world be- 
longs to the film-star, Robert Taylor. During 
the production of a new film in Technicolor, the 
producer took exception to the colour of Mr. 
Taylor’s tie. More than a dozen other ties of 
various shades were tried out, so as to judge 
their colour-effect on the film. Hundreds of 
feet of film were used and almost a whole day 
wasted; dozens of technicians were kept busy 
dealing with this item, while a cast of several 
hundred highly paid people were waiting idly. 
The business manager of the company calculated 
that the cost amounted to $4,875.65 (roughly 
£1,000). 

The Leader, 6/10/45. 


HORSE SENSE 


Sir Harold Scott, Commissioner of the Metro- 
politan police, was thrown from his horse at 
Imber Court, East Molesey, yesterday and 
received a slight injury to his back. 

News Chronicle, 13/10/45. 


FREEDOM—THROUGH ANARCHISM, 20th OCTOBER, 1945. 





AMERICAN LETTER) Anzapelhais¢ (oun 


In America, the debates and delays of the 
London conference have been followed carefully, 
and we have realised from the opening days that 
profound, fundamental, perhaps even irrecon- 
cilable differences exist between the Big Five and 
the Still Bigger Three. The correspondents of 
the American newspapers, and particularly the 
staff of the New York Times, have not concealed 
the fact that the marvellous unity, sealed by 
blood on the different fields of battle, was already 
collapsing before imperialist reality. Now that 
questions of ‘principle’ and slogans of ‘demo- 
cracy’ should give place to debates on spheres 
of influence, on the exploitation of markets, and 
on plain exploitation, these gentlemen suddenly 
perceive that their partners do not speak the 
same tongue. 

Stalin, firmly established in the Balkans, seeks 
a port on the Mediterranean. The Anglo- 
Americans, possessing interests in the oil wells 
of Rumania, in the tobacco plantations of Bul- 
garia, wishing at all costs to maintain their rule 
over the Mediterranean, attempt to frustrate as 
far as possible the Soviet desire for expansion. 
Stalin does not hesitate to let fall his ‘socialist’ 
nask in order to demand colonial territories. In 
brief, it is bargaining in its purest form. On 
questions as vital as the domination of the 
Bosphorus and the Dardanelles, .or Soviet ex- 
pansion into the district of Trieste, there does 
not seem to be a possibility of agreement. 

Herbert Matthews, of the New York Times, 
did not hesitate to write after the 21st September 
that “post-war concord sags at first test”. Three 
days later the same Matthews declared (New 
York Times, 25/9/45) that the players seem to 
have shown their hands, and that a “two-bloc 
world faces big five”. _On one side Russia “re- 
fuses to restrict the armaments and army in the 

‘Balkans, so as to have strong allies for possible 

“trouble in the future”, on the other hand, the 

‘“western powers threaten to unite, to form that 
‘famous bloc capable of facing even a very power- 
ful Russia. In other words, we are back again, 

~a-few’months after the end of World War II. 

_ Not, without bitterness, it has been admitted 
at ‘Washington that Molotov has been the master 
at Lancaster House, blocking all the claims of 
the‘ westerners, refusing to discuss any problem 
that might have been embarrassing, brutally 
thrusting aside demands of the small powers, 
‘and even going so far as to propose the elimina- 


“tion of France and China from the conference. 


‘Molotov, who has to render account to no public 
opinion, but who must for reasons of health and 
personal security follow to the letter the orders 
‘received from Moscow, has not lost a single 

‘chance of sowing the greatest confusion among 
‘the professional diplomats of the old school. 

The Anglo-Americans have themselves also 

“employed new methods in international discus- 

“gions. Byrnes has sent off to the Balkans a 

‘\“yumber of his assistants to “inquire into the ex- 

‘istence of non-existence of democratic régimes.” 


theoretician’’, attacks the Truman administration 
as “inherently imperialistic like every American 
capitalist government in this period” (Madison 
Square Garden meeting, 18/9/1945). This “‘out- 
standing Marxist theoretician” seems to be a 
revolutionary against his will when he declares, 
“We will also eventually be compelled to abolish 
the capitalist system altogether and to establish 
Socialism”. “Compelled” seems to be the ap- 
propriate word. The abolition of capitalism and 
the socialist revolution will depend on the in- 
structions from the Kremlin. ‘ 

It is not so long since Generalissimo—then 
onl Marshal—Stalin declared to representatives 
of American capital that the American system 
was marvellous and that it was in no way in the 
intention of a Communist worthy of the name to 
overthrow it. It was following on these declara- 
tions that in Communist meetings they sang 
“Happy Birthday to You” to Earl Browder 
instead of the International. To-day, the Stalin- 
ist songs reappear, at the very moment when, 
for the first time since 1941, Soviet diplomacy 
collides with a serious opposition on the part 
of America. 

After the other war, which was to have been 
the last, Lenin called the League of Nations 
an imperialist thieves’ kitchen. But never, in 
the opinion even of bourgeois correspondents, 
have we seen such cynicism, such absence of 
principles as at this moment in London. Cyril 
Sulzberger, London correspondent of the New 
York Times, wrote on the 23rd September, “The 
impression of many observers, hovering about the 
fringes of the Council, is that the idealism which 
successfully fought its battle at Versailles, has 
been replaced by an atmosphere of bargaining 
and log-rolling.” 

The war for democracy is over; they are talk- 
ing turkey now. 

In periodical reports issued by “competent” 
agencies, the American Government reveals the 
enormous need for food in Europe. Ten to 
twelve million tons of food must be shipped this 
Winter to avoid the most dreadful starvation. 
We hear very seldom about the needs of the 
peoples of Asia. But there, in India, China and 
Japan, death by starvation seems to be con- 
sidered by the proper authorities as a natural 
conclusion of life. 

On the basis of news dispatches from Tokio, 
8 million Japanese men, women and children 
face death by starvation this coming Winter, be- 
cause of famine conditions that will prevail. 

Meanwhile the liberals, the so-called humani- 
tarians, are using the newsprint for a systematic 
hatred campaign, pointing out with sacred anger 
every instance when a German or Japanese child 
has been seen chewing American gum. The 
same “‘Jiberal and humanitarian” elements of the 
U.S. public opinion consider as criminal to 
attack and even to criticize the work or so-called 
work of the U.N.R.R.A. A few days ago, a 
group of American senators coming back from 
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THE ARGENTINE CRISIS. 


Weeks of continued demonstrations and popu- 
lar disapproval in the Argentine have at last 
resulted in the overthrow of the notorious Col. 
Peron, who was the virtual dictator of the country. 
But we must not consider from this that the 
Argentine is very far advanced in its struggle 
for freedom. ‘The demonstration of feeling that 
produced Peron’s downfall was undoubtedly in 
part a _ spontaneous display of anger by 
the workers and intellectuals, but there was 
also a strong element of opportunist demagogy, 
and the final act in Peron’s overthrow appears 
to have been engineered by a group of reaction- 
ary officers who realised that his personal un- 
popularity and Fascistic methods were doing 
their cause no good. Peron is still by no means 
eliminated from the public scene; his following 
of semi-Fascists remains intact, and he has al- 
ready threatened civil war. Farrell, the equally 
dangerous persident who helped Peron’s rise to 
power, tried to remain in office after the down- 
fall, but the latest reports state that he has re- 
signed. Street fighting has broken out in Buenos 
Aires, between Peron’s gunmen and the crowds 
of students and workers who are demanding an 
amnesty for political prisoners and the resump- 
tion of free political discussion. Meanwhile, the 
reactionaries who remain in the key posts of 
army, navy and police force are taking their 
precautions against a really popular uprising to 
carry the crisis beyond the point to which they 
are willing to allow it to go, and a state of 
siege is still maintained, while public gatherings 
are prohibited by the police, an order which 
reacts more against the workers and students 
than against the small groups of Fascist mobs- 
men. 


There is no doubt that both English and 
American imperialists are watching the situation 
anxiously, and will give support to any tendency 
that preserves the Argentine from a breakdown 
in government. Such a breakdown might preci- 
pitate a wave of social revolutionary movements 
throughout South America among the depressed 
peasants and workers, and this would inevitably 
result in a depreciation of Anglo-American in- 
fluence and investments. But so far the balance 
of forces within the Argentine has not become 
evident, and it is not beyond possibility that 
North American exploitation will receive a heavy 
blow as a result of the present events, 





THE PARIS INTERNATIONAL. 


As we anticipated, the World Trade Unio) 
Conference in Paris resulted in no stirring cal 
to the workers of all lands to take their freedon 
and dispense with political government. Instead 
it set up another reformist International, with th 
power uneasily balanced between Communists ani 
Social-democrats, with a programme which ha 
very little to say about the needs of the workers 
but a great deal about participation in variou 
Governmental bodies which will share out th 
administration and exploitation of Centra 
Europe and the Far East. The old discredite 
leaders were thrown up again, Citrine, Jouhauy 
etc., and the old game of class collaboratio: 
seems to be scheduled until the workers realis 
that trade unions, national or international, ar 
merely a part of the ruling class machinery fo 
keeping them in ignorance and subjection. 


* 


BRITISH JUSTICE. 


The recent activities of Sybil Campbell, th 
woman magistrate at Tower Bridge, have arouse: 
considerable hostile comment, even in news 
papers so reactionary as the Daily Mail, whic 
have used the case for a subtle anti-feminis 
campaign. The actions of this woman hav 
clearly shown the fantastic injustice of a syster 
of law by which a man or a woman, for som 
possibly irrelevant qualification, is given th 
power to sit in judgment and send people t 
prison for actions whose full circumstances an 
motives they can never understand. Of course 
the authorities use the case in another way. Th 
Home Secretary sends for the papers. Th 
Sessions appeal committee reduces the sentences 
and instead of the outcry resulting in a condem 
nation of the whole system of law, it results ij 
the one magistrate being held up as a scapegoa 
and the general conclusion being pointed out tha 
the law is not so bad after all. The real con 
clusion, of course, should be to point to th 
iniquity of a system which makes it possible fo 
a well-to-do woman to send a poor woman t 
prison for six weeks for stealing a pot of fac 
cream. Whether it is administered leniently o 
severely, the law is a means of oppression am 
class tyranny, and should be destroyed com 
pletely. 








HONEY POT LANE CAMP 


By this harmless-sounding—almost charming 
—name is known one of Britain’s concentration 


the means are just unlucky, But the wors 
thing. IT wae tald. ie the hnradam which the era: 


a few months after the end of World War II. 
Not, without bitterness, it has been admitted 
at ‘Washington that Molotov has been the master 
at Lancaster House, blocking all the claims of 
the‘ westerners, refusing to discuss any problem 
that might have been embarrassing, brutally 
thrusting aside demands of the small powers, 
‘and even going so far as to propose the elimina- 

“tion of France and China from the conference. 

‘Molotov, who has to render account to no public 
opinion, but who must for reasons of health and 
personal security follow to the letter the orders 

'““teceived from Moscow, has not lost a single 

“chance of sowing the greatest confusion among 

: © thé “professional diplomats of the old school. 

a The Anglo-Americans have themselves also 
“employed new methods in international discus- 
sions. Byrnes has sent off to the Balkans a 
‘‘fjumber of his assistants to “inquire into the ex- 
“° Ygtence or non-existence of democratic régimes.” 
- “[et us translate—American business men are 

“+ going to investigate in the interests of American 

‘and British investments. 
here is one means of pressure which Soviet 

‘\'Russia‘alone can employ. Wherever the foreign 
“policy of Stalin comes into collision with an op- 
“position, howéver slight, the communist parties 
‘Of the ‘recalcitrant’ countries once more raise the 

ted flag and threaten to go as far as ‘revolution’. 

In such conditions it is not astonishing to see 
‘the American Communist Party suddenly take 
up again the Marxist phraseology, after having 
dissolved itself and after having upheld capital- 


. 


ism during the marvellous period of lend-lease. 
Earl Browder, who buried the Communist Party 
during the war and replaced it by a society which 
was hardly political at all, is now himself re- 

Jaced at the head of the reconstituted Commun- 
ist Party by William Z. Foster, less compromised 
and equally servile. And at the moment when 
Molotov in London struggles for.the creation of 
a Russian colonial empire, in New York Foster, 
who is being presented as “The father of Indus- 
trial democracy” and “the outstanding Marxist 
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REVOLUTIONARY SYNDICALISM 
IN FRANCE. 

There was a section of the I.W.M.A. in 
France before the war which was called the 
General Confederation of Revolutionary Syndi- 
¢alist Labour, G.G.T.S.R. The connection that 
this organisation was maintaining with the 
LW.MA. were at length completely broken as 
a consequence of the war. 

Before the threat of war, that is in 1939, the 
C.G.T.S.R. contacted other organisations in 
order to form more committees for common 
action. Thousands of leaflets were printed and 
distributed. But in spite of all the efforts that 
were made, the war broke out, and being the 
weakest, we had to withdraw. The premises of 
the C.G.T.S.R. in Paris were closed by order of 
the Government. Our periodical Le Combat 
Syndicaliste was suppressed. Our militants 
were interned or imprisoned, and among the 
latter was one of the secretaries of the organisa- 
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We hear very seldom about the needs of the 
peoples of Asia. But there, in India, China and 
Japan, death by starvation seems to be con- 
sidered by the proper authorities as a natural 
conclusion of life. 

On the basis of news dispatches from Tokio, 
8 million Japanese men, women and _ children 
face death by starvation this coming Winter, be- 
cause of famine conditions that will prevail. 

Meanwhile the liberals, the so-called humani- 
tarians, are using the newsprint for a systematic 
hatred campaign, pointing out with sacred anger 
every instance when a German or Japanese child 
has been seen chewing American gum. The 
same “liberal and humanitarian” elements of the 
U.S. public opinion consider as criminal to 
attack and even to criticize the work or so-called 
work of the U.N.R.R.A. A few days ago, a 
group of American senators coming back from 
an inspection tour in Europe reported that no- 
body except the authorities even knows of the 
existence of U.N.R.R.A. By nobody, they meant 
displaced persons (by the way, still interned in 
concentration camps in Germany) and _ other 
prospective “beneficiaries” of the aid, assistance 
and rehabilitation. They don’t know about 
U.N.R.R.A. because they never received any aid, 
relief, assistance, or rehabilitation. The senators 
remarked that the U.N.R.R.A. employees in 
Europe are just now very much concerned about 
the colour of their uniform, considered not very 
becoming. 

I would not believe the whole story if a num- 
ber of eye witnesses coming back from Ger- 
many, mainly repatriated U.S. soldiers, had not 
reported the same facts. 

The liberal press of America still fulminates 
against these revelations. All those who say the 
truth about the Lehman starvation army are 
exposed as Isolationists and Fascists. ‘The New 


York Post, or the P.M. are not interested in 
what goes on in Germany except when it comes 
to demand a harder occupation policy. The 
same is true for Japan. 

KATHERINE WARREN 





other things, the underground periodical 
L’ Action was published. Then came the ‘libera- 
tion’. The Nazis departed, and a relative free- 
dom could be enjoyed. Contacts were re-estab- 
lished. The Metallurgical Syndicate of the 
Seine was reconstructed and part of its members 
united in order to reorganise the old C.G.T.S.R. 
The forming of an organisation to carry on 
the work of propaganda has been decided under 
the name of “French Syndicalist Federation” 
(F.S.F.), with affiliation to the I.W.M.A. 
The Administrative Commission of the F.S.F. 
is busy reorganising the links with other parts of 
the country in order to spread the movement out- 
side the capital. Our efforts have given good 
results. About 25 new groups have been formed 
and many more are in process of formation. A 
National Congress is contemplated where the 
outlines of the future development of the move- 
ment will be fixed. 
Press Service of the International 
Working Men’s Association. 
ANARCHIST VICTIMS OF THE NAZIS. 
The Libertarian Communist Federation of 
Livorno’ gives the sad announcement of the 
death of the comrades Gino Ceccarini and Gino 
Tocchini, political prisoners transported to Ger- 
manv bv the Nazi-Fascists. The two comrades 
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pitate a wave of social revolutionary movements 
throughout South America among the depressed 
peasants and workers, and this would inevitably 
result in a depreciation of Anglo-American in- 
fluence and investments. But so far the balance 
of forces within the Argentine has not become 
evident, and it is not beyond possibility that 
North American exploitation will receive a heavy 
blow as a result of the present events, 
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the law is not so bad after all. ‘The real con 
clusion, of course, should be to point to th 
iniquity of a system which makes it possible f¢ 
a well-to-do woman to send a poor woman | 
prison for six weeks for stealing a pot of fac 
cream. Whether it is administered leniently ¢ 
severely, the law is a means of oppression an 
class tyranny, and should be destroyed com 
pletely. 








HONEY POT LANE CAME 


By this harmless-sounding—almost charming 
—name is known one of Britain’s concentration 
camps. When you walk a few steps from 
Canonbury Park Underground station, you will 
see for yourself what is confronting you—a 
barbed wire enclosure, with a military sentry and 
then the guard-house; in fact, the replica of what 
I knew as the outside of Buchenwald in 1936— 
but this is England in October, 1945. 


To gain admittance to this camp is far from 
easy. A permit has to be obtained from the 
Home Office, involving the applicant in a veri- 
table labyrinth of questions and answers. After 
giving further details and showing identity cards, 
the visitors are finally permitted to see their 
relatives or friends, being escorted to the visiting 
hall by soldiers of the Pioneer Corps. 


The men in this camp number between seven 
and eight hundred and are Germans and Italians 
who are awaiting deportation. The internce I 
went to visit was a German-Czech who had been 
arrested in the beginning of this year, without 
any reason being given. ‘This prisoner, far from 
being a fascist, is and always has been violently 
opposed to fascism in Germany and in this 
country. Perhaps this accounts for his intern- 
ment! 


It is ironical that Mosley and company are 
released and anti-fascists are still being kept in 
custody—and this under a Labour government. 


But to revert to the camp. The conditions 
here are indeed better than prison conditions, as 
the internees are allowed to wear their own 
clothes, which gives a deceptive impression of 
freedom and leisure. ‘They are housed in brick 
huts. Seventy men sleep in one hut. One can 
imagine how they relish this and how they must 
suffer under this close confinement where they 
never get any opportunity of privacy. The food, 
as in all mass institutions, is bad, consisting 
mainly of bread and potatoes, coffee and tea. I 
believe certain items such as cigarettes may be 
purchased in the camp in limited amounts—by 
those who have money. Those who have not 


Who are the 
Beasts of Belsen? 


Seventeen Thousand inmates of the Belsen- 
Bergen camp for displaced persons came out 
on a one-day hunger strike to protest against 
their treatment by the Military Government. 
Tent. ahiaf detevanoce are that they are given 





the means are just unlucky. But the wor 
thing, I was told, is the boredom which the me 
experience, for there is no kind of organise 
work in which the man can take part, no oppo! 
tunity of performing any kind of constructi\ 
craft, and all that most of the men can do 
to read or goto the exercise ground. 


What interest can one suppose the Labo 
government to have in keeping these hundreds | 
men interned? Particularly as not all of thet 
by any means, are fascists. Is it not time th 
were released after their years of confinemer 
particularly now that the war is over. Many | 
them have been for six years in one camp 
another, and have still no idea why they we 
interned, no reason ever being given openly f 
such actions. 


Perhaps the most terrible thing about su 
camps is the secrecy that surrounds them. Ve 
few people are aware that such institutions st 
exist, that in “free” England men can be arre! 
ed and thrust into a concentration camp. withe 
the government having to give any reason whi 
soever for their actions. If a man does not ha 
the good fortune to possess a British passpo 
Habeas Corpus does not exist for him. It is t 
secrecy in administration, this arbitrary dis: 
gard of even the normal processes of the 1a 
that makes an institution like Honey Pot Lé 
Camp a symbol of just how far we are fr 
being free. 

INGEBORG ROSKELLY 





Spaniards still 
held at Chorlei 
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REVOLUTIONARY SYNDICALISM 
IN FRANCE. 

There was a section of the I.W.M.A. in 
France before the war which was called the 
General Confederation of Revolutionary Syndi- 
¢alist Labour, G.G.T.S.R. The connection that 
this organisation was maintaining with the 
LW.MA. were at length completely broken as 
a consequence of the war. 

Before the threat of war, that is in 1939, the 
C.G.T.S.R. contacted other organisations in 
order to form more committees for common 
action. Thousands of leaflets were printed and 
distributed. But in spite of all the efforts that 
were made, the war broke out, and being the 
weakest, we had to withdraw. The premises of 
the C.G.T.S.R. in Paris were closed by order of 
the Government. Our periodical Le Combat 
Syndicaliste was suppressed. Our militants 
were interned or imprisoned, and among the 
latter was one of the secretaries of the organisa- 
tion. Some tried to refuse to act as professional 
murderers but in the end the majority of our 
comrades, disheartened and disillusioned, had to 
wear the military uniform. 

In the Paris district the C.G.T.S.R. continued 
to function with all its organisation within the 
limits that circumstances allowed, acting of 
course entirely underground. Its work however 
could scarcely go beyond that of maintaining 
connections and solidarity. In spite of all, the 
organisation published two leaflets in that time, 
in which a position was taken against all kinds 
of war. 

Then came the Nazi invasion. Migrations and 
the demarcation line between the two Frances 
made all connection between the two zones im- 
possible. The new régime relied on the point 
of bayonets, while the C.G.T.S.R. was com- 
pletely silenced. Only one of the organisations 
of the C.G.T.S.R. withstood the storm and was 
never dissolved. This was the Metallurgical 
Syndicate of the Seine. It was round this syn- 
dicate that the other militants were able to group, 
and thanks to it that connections in general 
could be kept. Our activities went on under- 
ground. All the C.G.T.S.R. documents deposited 
at the premises of the ‘Quai de Jemmapes’ could 
be saved. 

During this underground phase, the members 
affiliated to the C.G.T.S.R. took the initiative of 
a collaboration with other Libertarian groups. 
A kind of union was established between the two 
Anarchist federations of France, namely the 
Libertarian Youth and the Entente Syndicaliste 
which was formed by the old elements of the 
C.G.T.S.R. and the revolutionary syndicalists 
within the C.G.T. This union was active up to 
November 1943. During that time a good work 
of organisation and recruiting was done. Among 
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other things, the underground periodical 
L’ Action was published. Then came the ‘libera- 
tion’, The Nazis departed, and a relative free- 
dom could be enjoyed. Contacts were re-estab- 
lished. The Metallurgical Syndicate of the 
Seine was reconstructed and part of its members 
united in order to reorganise the old C.G.T.S.R. 

The forming of an organisation to carry on 
the work of propaganda has been decided under 
the name of “French Syndicalist Federation” 
(F.S.F.), with affiliation to the I.W.M.A. 

The Administrative Commission of the F.S.F. 
is busy reorganising the links with other parts of 
the country in order to spread the movement out- 
side the capital. Our efforts have given good 
results. About 25 new groups have been formed 
and many more are in process of formation. A 
National Congress is contemplated where the 
outlines of the future development of the move- 
ment will be fixed. 

Press Service of the International 
Working Men’s Association. 
ANARCHIST VICTIMS OF THE NAZIS. 

The Libertarian Communist Federation of 
Livorno gives the sad announcement of the 
death of the comrades Gino Ceccarini and Gino 
Tocchini, political prisoners transported to Ger- 
many by the Nazi-Fascists. ‘The two comrades 
have died as a consequence of the atrocities in- 
fiicted upon them in the camps of Belsen and 
Mathausen. 

; “Umanita Novo’, Rome. 
THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. 

On September 4th, the anniversary of the 
Third Republic has been celebrated with great 
pomp. ‘The great Trade Unions, through their 
representatives, took a prominent part in it. 

Among the high feats of arms of this Third 
Republic, which we do not forget, are: the 
massacre, a few months after its proclamation, 
of 40,000 men of the Commune, the numerous 
shootings of workmen on the occasions of strikes 
and popular demonstrations, the imprisonment of 
many libertarian socialist and syndicalist revolu- 
tionary militants. 

We also do not forget that this Third Repub- 
lic, of which the leaders of the C.G.T. make so 
much, once expelled the C.G.T. from the Labour 
Exchange, under the pretext that it was illegal! 
Our dear Trade Unions are really very bad at 
remembering things, when they do not want to 
remember them. “Le Libertaire.” 





An Acknowledgment 


Dear COMRADES, 

I would like to acknowledge through your 
paper, the receipt of £86 19s, 6d. raised on my 
behalf by comrades and sympathisers during the 
months following my trial at the Old Bailey in 
September 1944. This concrete expression of 
help was indeed welcome, and to all those who 
contributed to the fund, I would like to say 
“Thank you”. 

Yours fraternally, 
T. W. BROWN. 


ment? 


It is ironical that Mosley and company are 
released and anti-fascists are still being kept in 
custody—and this under a Labour government. 


But to revert to the camp. ‘The conditions 
here are indeed better than prison conditions, as 
the internees are allowed to wear their own 
clothes, which gives a deceptive impression of 
freedom and leisure. They are housed in brick 
huts. Seventy men sleep in one hut. One can 
imagine how they relish this and how they must 
suffer under this close confinement where they 
never get any opportunity of privacy. The food, 
as in all mass institutions, is bad, consisting 
mainly of bread and potatoes, coffee and tea. I 
believe certain items such as cigarettes may be 
purchased in the camp in limited amounts—by 
those who have money. ‘Those who have not 


Who are the 
Beasts of Belsen? 


Seventeen Thousand inmates of the Belsen- 
Bergen camp for displaced persons came out 
on a one-day hunger strike to protest against 
their treatment by the Military Government. 
Their chief grievances are that they are given 
too little food, that they are over-crowded, 
condemned to idleness, and subjected to what 
they feel to be unjustified restrictions. 

I went to the camp the day after the hunger 
strike, and I could not help feeling that while 
the limelights were turned on the Belsen trial 
in nearby Luneburg, former inmates of Belsen 
are nevertheless being only too quickly for- 
gotten by a world engrossed in the troubles 
of the post-war era. Here survivors of the 
greatest tragedy that has occurred in Europe 
are left alone with their haunting memories 
near the place of their torture, feeling that 
human sympathy and conscience are little 
more than myths, 
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Secrecy TT ACUTMIMMSTPATIOM, THIS HPDREAPY Clarets 
gard of even the normal processes of the law, 
that makes an institution like Honey Pot Lane 
Camp a symbol of just how far we are from 
being free. 

INGEBORG ROSKELLY. 





Spaniards still 
held at Chorley 





On the first day of sitting of the House of 
Commons the Secretary for War, Mr. J. J. Law- 
son, declared in answer to questions that the 
Spanish anti-fascists at Chorley were correctly 
held as prisoners of war. 


Mr. Lawson may think so, but the widespread 
indignation caused by the treatment of these 
Spaniards shows that the people of this country 
have no doubts about the lack of correctness of 
the imprisonment. 


Mr. Scollan asked the Secretary of State for 
War who was responsible for bringing Spanish 
citizens who fought on the Republican side in 
the Spanish Civil War to this country as prison- 
ers of war, and why they are still being held in 
prison camps. 


“Mr. Lawson: These Spanish Nationals 
were captured as serving members of an 
enemy para-military organisation and they are 
correctly held as prisoners of war. The ques- 
tion of their disposal is under urgent consider- 
ation.” 

Hansard, 9/10/45. 


The reason given by Mr. Lawson is a poor 
one. Because these Spanish anti-fascists were 
forced by the Germans into labour battalions, are 
they to be considered as enemies? Some of 
them had actually managed to escape conscrip- 
tion by the Germans, but their fate is the same 
as that of the other Spaniards. It is surely time 
the question of these people was under more 
than “urgent consideration”. ‘They have been 
imprisoned in this country for a year; long 
enough, one would think, for the Government to 
make up their minds about them. 
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theoretician’”’, attacks the Truman administration 


Y LETTER | Anarchis¢ Commentary 


as “inherently imperialistic like every American 
capitalist government in this period’? (Madison 
Square Garden meeting, 18/9/1945). This “out- 
standing Marxist theoretician” seems to be a 
revolutionary against his will when he declares, 
“We will also eventually be compelled to abolish 
the capitalist system altogether and to establish 
Socialism”. ‘“Compelled” seems to be the ap- 
propriate word. The abolition of capitalism and 
the socialist revolution will depend on the in- 
structions from the Kremlin. q 

It is not so long since Generalissimo—then 
onl Marshal—Stalin declared to representatives 
of American capital that the American system 
was marvellous and that it was in no way in the 
intention of a Communist worthy of the name to 
overthrow it. It was following on these declara- 
tions that in Communist meetings they sang 
“Happy Birthday to You” to Earl Browder 
instead of the International. To-day, the Stalin- 
ist songs reappear, at the very moment when, 
for the first time since 1941, Soviet diplomacy 
collides with a serious opposition on the part 
of America. 

After the other war, which was to have been 
the last, Lenin called the League of Nations 
an imperialist thieves’ kitchen. But never, in 
the opinion even of bourgeois correspondents, 
have we seen such cynicism, such absence of 
principles as at this moment in London. Cyril 
Sulzberger, London correspondent of the New 
York Times, wrote on the 23rd September, “The 
impression of many observers, hovering about the 
fringes of the Council, is that the idealism which 
successfully fought its battle at Versailles, has 
been replaced by an atmosphere of bargaining 
and log-rolling.” 

The war for democracy is over; they are talk- 
ing turkey now. 

In periodical reports issued by ‘“‘competent” 
agencies, the American Government reveals the 
enormous need for food in Europe. Ten to 
twelve million tons of food must be shipped this 
Winter to avoid the most dreadful starvation. 
We hear very seldom about the needs of the 
peoples of Asia. But there, in India, China and 
Japan, death by starvation seems to be con- 
sidered by the proper authorities as a natural 
conclusion of life. 

On the basis of news dispatches from Tokio, 
8 million Japanese men, women and children 
face death by starvation this coming Winter, be- 
cause of famine conditions that will prevail. 

Meanwhile the liberals, the so-called humani- 
tarians, are using the newsprint for a systematic 
hatred campaign, pointing out with sacred anger 
every instance when a German or Japanese child 
has been seen chewing American gum. The 
same “liberal and humanitarian” elements of the 
U.S. public opinion consider as criminal to 
attack and even to criticize the work or so-called 
work of the U.N.R.R.A. A few days ago, a 
group of American senators coming back from 


THE ARGENTINE CRISIS. 


Weeks of continued demonstrations and popu- 
lar disapproval in the Argentine have at last 
resulted in the overthrow of the notorious Col, 
Peron, who was the virtual dictator of the country. 
But we must not consider from this that the 
Argentine is very far advanced in its struggle 
for freedom. The demonstration of feeling that 
produced Peron’s downfall was undoubtedly in 
part a spontaneous display of anger by 
the workers and intellectuals, but there was 
also a strong element of opportunist demagogy, 
and the final act in Peron’s overthrow appears 
to have been engineered by a group of reaction- 
ary officers who realised that his personal un- 
popularity and Fascistic methods were doing 
their cause no good. Peron is still by no means 
eliminated from the public scene; his following 
of semi-Fascists remains intact, and he has al- 
ready threatened civil war. Farrell, the equally 
dangerous persident who helped Peron’s rise to 
power, tried to remain in office after the down- 
fall, but the latest reports state that he has re- 
signed. Street fighting has broken out in Buenos 
Aires, between Peron’s gunmen and the crowds 
of students and workers who are demanding an 
amnesty for political prisoners and the resump- 
tion of free political discussion. Meanwhile, the 
reactionaries who remain in the key posts of 
army, navy and police force are taking their 
precautions against a really popular uprising to 
carry the crisis beyond the point to which they 
are willing to allow it to go, and a state of 
siege is still maintained, while public gatherings 
are prohibited by the police, an order which 
reacts more against the workers and students 
than against the small groups of Fascist mobs- 
men. 


There is no doubt that both English and 
American imperialists are watching the situation 
anxiously, and will give support to any tendency 
that preserves the Argentine from a breakdown 
in government. Such a breakdown might preci- 
pitate a wave of social revolutionary movements 
throughout South America among the depressed 
peasants and workers, and this would inevitably 
result in a depreciation of Anglo-American in- 
fluence and investments. But so far the balance 
of forces within the Argentine has not become 
evident, and it is not beyond possibility that 
North American exploitation will receive a heavy 
blow as a result of the present events, 


THE PARIS INTERNATIONAL. 


As we anticipated, the World Trade Union 
Conference in Paris resulted in no stirring call 
to the workers of all lands to take their freedom 
and dispense with political government. Instead, 
it set up another reformist International, with the 
power uneasily balanced between Communists and 
Social-democrats, with a programme which had 
very little to say about the needs of the workers, 
but a great deal about participation in various 
Governmental bodies which will share out the 
administration and exploitation of Central 
Europe and the Far East. The old discredited 
leaders were thrown up again, Citrine, Jouhaux, 
etc., and the old game of class collaboration 
seems to be scheduled until the workers realise 
that trade unions, national or international, are 
merely a part of the ruling class machinery for 
keeping them in ignorance and subjection. 


* 


BRITISH JUSTICE. 


The recent activities of Sybil Campbell, the 
woman magistrate at Tower Bridge, have aroused 
considerable hostile comment, even in news- 
papers so reactionary as the Daily Mail, which 
have used the case for a subtle anti-feminist 
campaign. The actions of this woman have 
clearly shown the fantastic injustice of a system 
of law by which a man or a woman, for some 
possibly irrelevant qualification, is given the 
power to sit in judgment and send people to 
prison for actions whose full circumstances and 
motives they can never understand. Of course, 
the authorities use the case in another way. The 
Home Secretary sends for the papers. The 
Sessions appeal committee reduces the sentences, 
and instead of the outcry resulting in a condem- 
nation of the whole system of law, it results in 
the one magistrate being held up as a scapegoat 
and the general conclusion being pointed out that 
the law is not so bad after all. The real con- 
clusion, of course, should be to point to the 
iniquity of a system which makes it possible for 
a well-to-do woman to send a poor woman to 
prison for six weeks for stealing a pot of face 
cream. Whether it is administered leniently or 
severely, the law is a means of oppression and 
class tyranny, and should be destroyed com- 
pletely. 








HONEY POT LANE CAMP 


By this harmless-sounding—almost charming 
eename is known one of Britain’s concentration 


the means are just unlucky. But the worst 
thing. I was told. is the boredom which the men 


BALKANS STARVFD 


In the Balkan countries which before the war 
used to export food, famine threatens this win- 
ter. This paradoxical situation is due in 
Rumania to crop failures and the disturbances 
of agrarian reforms, says a UP. dispatch from 
Rome (24/9/45). But also to another factor: 
commitments to Russia have taken Rumania’s 
normal reserve. Leading Rumanian economists 
estimate that shipments to Russia as from August 
Ist included 117,000 head of cattle, 463,000 
sheep, 86,000 pigs, 85,000 horses and 160,000 
tons of cereals and grain. About one million 
Soviet occupation troops must be supported by 
Rumania until they return to Russia. UP from 
Rome, New York Times, 25/9/45). 

No wonder that after the delivery of all these 
goods, Stalin considers the Rumanian govern- 
ment as “friendly” and “democratic” too. For 
starvation in Rumania will be general. 


- 
FAR EAST IN REVOLT 


Insurrections in the French and Dutch 
colonies in the Far East continue. Martial law 
has been proclaimed in Batavia after the Java- 
nese Nationalists declared war on the Dutch. 

According to Frederic’ Opper, American 
Broadcasting correspondent who talked to 
Soekarno, the vice-president and the foreign min- 
ister of the new republic “made it clear that they 
want complete independence. As a last resort 
they said they might take freedom under some 
sort of United Nations supervision. But they 
will not become a Dutch colony again under any 
circumstances.” 

The Indonesians, he said, wondered why the 
American flag hangs beside the hated Dutch 
flag over British-controlled Allied headquarters. 
The reason of the British and American interest 
in the fate of Java is not far to seek. As the 
N.Y. Fournal American 3/10/45 points out: 

“The Dutch let American and British capi- 
tal come in and invest heavily in oil, sugar, 
coffee, rubber and other industries, partly, it 
was charged, so that it would help them per- 
petuate their rule over the Indonesians.” 


* 

In Indo-China, French, British and Japanese 
troops are engaged in subduing Annamites who 
seek independence from French colonial rule. 

The fighting round Saigon is growing in in- 
tensity. Japanese found fighting on the Annam- 
ites’ side are summarily shot, but the British 
High Command in Indo-China has no scruples 
in using Japanese against the Annamintes. The 
News Chronicle 15/10/45 reports that: 

“A unit of 320 R.A.F. men, aided by 100 

‘controlled’ Japanese soldiers, made a pre- 

dawn attack on Annamites near the airport 


We hear very seldom about the needs of the 
coples of Asia. But there, in India, China and 
ean. death by starvation seems to be con- 
sidered by the proper authorities as a natural 
conclusion of life. 

On the basis of news dispatches from Tokio, 
8 million Japanese men, women and children 
face death by starvation this coming Winter, be- 
cause of famine conditions that will prevail. 

Meanwhile the liberals, the so-called humani- 
tarians, are using the newsprint for a systematic 
hatred campaign, pointing out with sacred anger 
every instance when a German or Japanese child 
has been seen chewing American gum. The 
same “liberal and humanitarian” elements of the 
U.S. public opinion consider as criminal to 
attack and even to criticize the work or so-called 
work of the U.N.R.R.A. A few days ago, a 
group of American senators coming back from 
an inspection tour in Europe reported that no- 
body except the authorities even knows of the 
existence of U.N.R.R.A. By nobody, they meant 
displaced persons (by the way, still interned in 
concentration camps in Germany) and other 
prospective “beneficiaries” of the aid, assistance 
and rehabilitation. They don’t know about 
U.N.R.R.A. because they never received any aid, 
relief, assistance, or rehabilitation. The senators 
remarked that the U.N.R.R.A. employees in 
Europe are just now very much concerned about 
the colour of their uniform, considered not very 
becoming. 

I would not believe the whole story if a num- 
ber of eye witnesses coming back from Ger- 
many, mainly repatriated U.S. soldiers, had not 
reported the same facts. 

The liberal press of America still fulminates 
against these revelations. All those who say the 
truth about the Lehman starvation army are 
exposed as Isolationists and Fascists. ‘The New 
York Post, or the P.M. are not interested in 
what goes on in Germany except when it comes 
to demand a harder occupation policy. The 
game is true for Japan. 

‘ KATHERINE WARREN 


rr 


other things, the underground periodical 
L’ Action was published. Then came the ‘libera- 
tion’. The Nazis departed, and a relative free- 
dom could be enjoyed. Contacts were re-estab- 
lished. The Metallurgical Syndicate of the 
Seine was reconstructed and part of its members 
united in order to reorganise the old C.G.T.S.R. 
The forming of an organisation to carry on 
the work of propaganda has been decided under 
the name of “French Syndicalist Federation” 
(F.S.F.), with affiliation to the I.W.M.A. 
The Administrative Commission of the F.S.F. 
is busy reorganising the links with other parts of 
the country in order to spread the movement out- 
side the capital. Our efforts have given good 
results. About 25 new groups have been formed 
and many more are in process of formation. A 
National Congress is contemplated where the 
outlines of the future development of the move- 
ment will be fixed. 
Press Service of the International 
Working Men’s Association. 
ANARCHIST VICTIMS OF THE NAZIS. 
The Libertarian Communist Federation of 
Livorno gives the sad announcement of the 
death of the comrades Gino Ceccarini and Gino 
Tocchini, political prisoners transported to Ger- 
many by the Nazi-Fascists. ‘The two comrades 
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pitate a wave of social revolutionary movements 
throughout South America among the depressed 
peasants and workers, and this would inevitably 
result in a depreciation of Anglo-American in- 
fluence and investments. But so far the balance 
of forces within the Argentine has not become 
evident, and it is not beyond possibility that 
North American exploitation will receive a heavy 
blow as a result of the present events, 
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the law is not so bad after all. ‘The real con- 
clusion, of course, should be to point to the 
iniquity of a system which makes it possible for 
a well-to-do woman to send a poor woman to 
prison for six weeks for stealing a pot of face 
cream. Whether it is administered leniently or 
severely, the law is a means of oppression and 
class tyranny, and should be destroyed com- 
pletely. 





HONEY POT LANE CAMP 


By this harmless-sounding—almost charming 
—name is known one of Britain’s concentration 
camps. When you walk a few steps from 
Canonbury Park Underground station, you will 
see for yourself what is confronting you—a 
barbed wire enclosure, with a military sentry and 
then the guard-house; in fact, the replica of what 
I knew as the outside of Buchenwald in 1936— 
but this is England in October, 1945. 


To gain admittance to this camp is far from 
easy. A permit has to be obtained from the 
Home Office, involving the applicant in a veri- 
table labyrinth of questions and answers. After 
giving further details and showing identity cards, 
the visitors are finally permitted to see their 
relatives or friends, being escorted to the visiting 
hall by soldiers of the Pioneer Corps. 


The men in this camp number between seven 
and eight hundred and are Germans and Italians 
who are awaiting deportation. The internee I 
went to visit was a German-Czech who had been 
arrested in the beginning of this year, without 
any reason being given. ‘This prisoner, far from 
being a fascist, is and always has been violently 
opposed to fascism in Germany and in this 
country. Perhaps this accounts for his intern- 
ment! 


It is ironical that Mosley and company are 
released and anti-fascists are still being kept in 
custody—and this under a Labour government. 


But to revert to the camp. ‘The conditions 
here are indeed better than prison conditions, as 
the internees are allowed to wear their own 
clothes, which gives a deceptive impression of 
freedom and leisure. They are housed in brick 
huts. Seventy men sleep in one hut. One can 
imagine how they relish this and how they must 
suffer under this close confinement where they 
never get any opportunity of privacy. ‘The food, 
as in all mass institutions, is bad, consisting 
mainly of bread and potatoes, coffee and tea. I 
believe certain items such as cigarettes may be 
purchased in the camp in limited amounts—by 
those who have money. Those who have not 





Who are the 
Beasts of Belsen? 


Seventeen Thousand inmates of the Belsen- 
Bergen camp for displaced persons came out 
on a one-day hunger strike to protest against 
their treatment by the Military Government. 
Their chief grievances are that they are given 


the means are just unlucky. But the worst 
thing, I was told, is the boredom which the men 
experience, for there is no kind of organised 
work in which the man can take part, no oppor- 
tunity of performing any kind of constructive 
craft, and all that most of the men can do is 
to read or go, to the exercise ground. 


What interest can one suppose the Labour 
government to have in keeping these hundreds of 
men interned? Particularly as not all of them, 
by any means, are fascists. Is it not time they 
were released after their years of confinement, 
particularly now that the war is over. Many of 
them have beeri for six years in one camp or 
another, and have still no idea why they were 
interned, no reason ever being given openly for 
such actions. 


Perhaps the most terrible thing about such 
camps is the secrecy that surrounds them. Very 
few people are aware that such institutions still 
exist, that in “free” England men can be arrest- 
ed and thrust into a concentration camp without 
the government having to give any reason what- 
soever for their actions. If a man does not have 
the good fortune to possess a British passport, 
Habeas Corpus does not exist for him. It is this 
secrecy in administration, this arbitrary disre- 
gard of even the normal processes of the law, 
that makes an institution like Honey Pot Lane 
Camp a symbol of just how far we are from 


being free. 
INGEBORG ROSKELLY. 





Spaniards still 
held at Chorley 





FSOUrNGE ZEMCTICAN O/ TUS POMS OUT, 
“The Dutch let American and British capi- 
tal come in and invest heavily in oil, sugar, 
coffee, rubber and other industries, partly, it 
was charged, so that it would help them per- 
petuate their rule over the Indonesians.” 


* 

In Indo-China, French, British and Japanese 
troops are engaged in subduing Annamites who 
seek independence from French colonial rule. 

The fighting round Saigon is growing in in- 
tensity. Japanese found fighting on the Annam- 
ites’ side are summarily shot, but the British 
High Command in Indo-China has no scruples 
in using Japanese against the Annamintes. The 
News Chronicle 15/10/45 reports that: 

“A unit of 320 R.A.F. men, aided by 100 
‘controlled’ Japanese soldiers, made a pre- 
dawn attack on Annamites near the airport 
control tower.” 

The war for democracy goes on. 


STRIKES 


In spite of the return of some groups of strikers, 
more than 400,000 workers are still out in ‘the 
United States. The most bitterly fought strike is 
that of the technicians at Hollywood, which has 
now spread from the Warner studios to Universal, 
R.K.O. and Columbia studios. The strikers have 
maintained mass picket lines, and there have been 
extensive fights between strikers on the one side 
and scabs and police on the other. The police 
have acted with the usual brutality associated with 
American strike breaking, and many strikers have 
been injured, but the strike still continues. 


Bank clerks on strike in Chile formed mass pickets 
outside the bank premises to prevent customers 
from entering. Here again the police intervened 
and there was a certain amount of fighting. 


Schoolteachers in Eire are threatening to strike 
over their campaign for an increase in salaries. 
A ballot of the Dublin teachers showed an over- 
whelming majority of 999 against 47 in favour of 
strike action. - 2 

_ @ 


An indication of the attitude of the labour 
bosses towards industrial questions was given by 
David Kirkwood, at a conference of shop stewards 
in connection with the question of redundancy at 
the Royal Ordnance Factory, Dalmuir, where he 
warned the workers that it would be impossible to 
get the prices and wages for peace which they 
were getting during the war. Such statements are 
obviously the beginnings of a policy of surrender. 


_ Canadian packing-house workers are threaten- 
ing to strike if their demand for a 30% wage 


increases and a 40 hour working week is not agreed 
to. 





Parisian workers are demanding, through the 
C.G.T., a rise in wages of £5 a month. The claim 
is backed up by the contention that since last 
March the price of bread has risen 50%, meat 
36%, butter 56,% milk 42% and wine 78%. 
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On the 14th October, the Sunday strikes on the 
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other things, the underground _ periodical 
L’ Action was published. Then came the ‘libera- 
tion’, The Nazis departed, and a relative free- 
dom could be enjoyed. Contacts were re-estab- 
lished. The Metallurgical Syndicate of the 
Seine was reconstructed and part of its members 
united in order to reorganise the old C.G.T.S.R. 

The forming of an organisation to carry on 
the work of propaganda has been decided under 
the name of “French Syndicalist Federation” 
(F.S.F.), with affiliation to the I.W.M.A. 

The Administrative Commission of the F.S.F. 
is busy reorganising the links with other parts of 
the country in order to spread the movement out- 
side the capital. Our efforts have given good 
results. About 25 new groups have been formed 
and many more are in process of formation. A 
National Congress is contemplated where the 
outlines of the future development of the move- 
ment will be fixed. 

Press Service of the International 
Working Men’s Association. 
ANARCHIST VICTIMS OF THE NAZIS. 

The Libertarian Communist Federation of 
Livorno gives the sad announcement of the 
death of the comrades Gino Ceccarini and Gino 
Tocchini, political prisoners transported to Ger- 
many by the Nazi-Fascists. The two comrades 
have died as a consequence of the atrocities in- 
fiicted upon them in the camps of Belsen and 
Mathausen. 

‘ “Umanita Novo”, Rome. 
THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. 

On September 4th, the anniversary of the 
Third Republic has been celebrated with great 
pomp. The great Trade Unions, through their 
representatives, took a prominent part in it. 

Among the high feats of arms of this Third 
Republic, which we do not forget, are: the 
massacre, a few months after its proclamation, 
of 40,000 men of the Commune, the numerous 
shootings of workmen on the occasions of strikes 
and popular demonstrations, the imprisonment of 
many libertarian socialist and syndicalist revolu- 
tionary militants. 

We also do not forget that this Third Repub- 
lic, of which the leaders of the C.G.T. make so 
much, once expelled the C.G.T. from the Labour 
Exchange, under the pretext that it was illegal! 
Our dear Trade Unions are really very bad at 
remembering things, when they do not want to 
remember them. “Le Libertaire.” 





An Acknowledgment 


Dear ComraDEs, 

I would like to acknowledge through your 
paper, the receipt of £86 19s. 6d. raised on my 
behalf by comrades and sympathisers during the 
months following my trial at the Old Bailey in 
September 1944. This concrete expression of 
help was indeed welcome, and to all those who 
contributed to the fund, I would like to say 
“Thank you”. 

Yours fraternally, 
T. W. BROWN. 


It is ironical that Mosley and company are 
released and anti-fascists are still being kept in 
custody—and this under a Labour government. 


But to revert to the camp. The conditions 
here are indeed better than prison conditions, as 
the internees are allowed to wear their own 
clothes, which gives a deceptive impression of 
freedom and leisure. ‘They are housed in brick 
huts. Seventy men sleep in one hut. One can 
imagine how they relish this and how they must 
suffer under this close confinement where they 
never get any opportunity of privacy. The food, 
as in all mass institutions, is bad, consisting 
mainly of bread and potatoes, coffee and tea. I 
believe certain items such as cigarettes may be 
purchased in the camp in limited amounts—by 
those who have money. Those who have not 


Who are the 
Beasts of Belsen? 


Seventeen Thousand inmates of the Belsen- 
Bergen camp for displaced persons came out 
on a one-day hunger strike to protest against 
their treatment by the Military Government. 
Their chief grievances are that they are given 
too little food, that they are over-crowded, 
condemned to idleness, and subjected to what 
they feel to be unjustified restrictions. 

I went to the camp the day after the hunger 
strike, and I could not help feeling that while 
the limelights were turned on the Belsen trial 
in nearby Luneburg, former inmates of Belsen 
are nevertheless being only too quickly for- 
gotten by a world engrossed in the troubles 
of the post-war era. Here survivors of the 
greatest tragedy that has occurred in Europe 
are left alone with their haunting memories 
near the place of their torture, feeling that 
human sympathy and conscience are little 
more than myths, 





Observer 14/10/45. 
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gard of even the normal processes of the law, 
that makes an institution like Honey Pot Lane 
Camp a symbol of just how far we are from 
being free. 

INGEBORG ROSKELLY. 





Spaniards still 
held at Chorley 





On the first day of sitting of the House of 
Commons the Secretary for War, Mr. J. J. Law- 
son, declared in answer to questions that the 
Spanish anti-fascists at Chorley were correctly 
held as prisoners of war. 


Mr. Lawson may think so, but the widespread 
indignation caused by the treatment of these 
Spaniards shows that the people of this country 
have no doubts about the lack of correctness of 
the imprisonment. 


Mr. Scollan asked the Secretary of State for 
War who was responsible for bringing Spanish 
citizens who fought on the Republican side in 
the Spanish Civil War to this country as prison- 
ers of war, and why they are still being held in 
prison camps. 

“Mr. Lawson: These Spanish Nationals 
were captured as serving members of an 
enemy para-military organisation and they are 
correctly held as prisoners of war. The ques- 
tion of their disposal is under urgent consider- 
ation.” 

Hansard, 9/10/45. 


The reason given by Mr. Lawson is a poor 
one. Because these Spanish anti-fascists were 
forced by the Germans into labour battalions, are 
they to be considered as enemies? Some of 
them had actually managed to escape conscrip- 
tion by the Germans, but their fate is the same 
as that of the other Spaniards. It is surely time 
the question of these people was under more 
than “urgent consideration”. They have been 
imprisoned in this country for a year; long 
enough, one would think, for the Government to 
make up their minds about them. 





Schoolteachers in Eire are threatening to strike 
over their campaign for an increase in salaries. 
A ballot of the Dublin teachers showed an over- 
whelming majority of 999 against 47 in favour of 
strike action, x 
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An indication of the attitude of the labour 
bosses towards industrial questions was given by 
David Kirkwood, at a conference of shop stewards 
in connection with the question of redundancy at 
the Royal Ordnance Factory, Dalmuir, where he 
warned the workers that it would be impossible to 
get the prices and wages for peace which they 
were getting during the war. Such statements are 
obviously the beginnings of a policy of surrender. 


_ Canadian packing-house workers are threaten- 
ing to strike if their demand for a 30% wage 
increases and a 40 hour working week is not agreed 


to. 
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Parisian workers are demanding, through the 
C.G.T., a rise in wages of £5 a Abe Py The claim 
is backed up by the contention that since last 
March the price of bread has risen 50%, meat 
36%, butter 56,% milk 42% and wine 78%. 
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On the 14th October, the Sunday strikes on the 
railways reached their eleventh week. Drivers and 


firemen stayed out at Rugby, Bristol, Crewe and 
other depots. 
e 


Nearly 200,000 men are on strike in Australia 
over wage questions and hours of work. They 
include docks, electricity and industrial workers. 
The largest strike is at the steelworks at Port 
Kembla in New South Wales, where 70,000 men 
are out, with a demand for a 40 hour week. It 
is believed that, owing to impending contracts, the 
position of the steel company is weak, and that 
the men may get their demands without great 
difficulty, Much solidarity is being shown to the 
strikers by local shopkeepers, doctors and dentists, 
who have agreed to give the men credit in order 
to facilitate their effort, and a number of prominent 


actors from Sydney h ffered thei i 
in aid of the strike ay iil a a 
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